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[N. B. These Dissertations are contained in the second volume 
of Elementa Anglicana; but are thus printed separately to 
14 accommodate such as may wish to peruse them without the 
rest of the work; particularly to serve as lessons for pupils, to 
whose hands the Key cannot with propriety be committed.) 
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PREFACE. 


1 


Tur Grammar which I have offered to the public ſhould have 


conſiſted of three volumes; the firſt nearly what it now is, the 


ſecond comprizing the key and notes, the third compoſed of a 
number of rules and examples ſubſervient to compoſition, to- 
gether with theſe diſſertations. The firſt and third volumes 

would then have been proper for learners in their different ſtates 
of proficiency; the ſecond would have been entirely for the pur- 

poſe of reference. Not fixing on this plan at firſt, and having 
unfortunately ſtraitened myſelf by the terms of ſubſeription, the - 
work is neceſſarily publiſhed in two unequal volumes. The 
additional exerciſes in compoſition, not ſtrictly grammatical, 
and therefore not originally promiſed, together with two 
diſſertations on compoſition and criticiſm, are as yet unprinted; 
though (according to my ideas in January laſt) they are quite 
prepared for the preſs. What farther augmentations they may 
receive, and what encouragement I may have to bring them to 


light, cannot at preſent be preciſely aſcertained. In my own 
practice I find the manuſcript of conſiderable utility. 
The following attempts to inveſtigate the Theory of the 


greateſt part of the grammatical rules in a plain and popular 
way, appeared ſo adapted for pupils in the higher claſſes, that a 


few copies have been ſtruck off to be ſold ſeparately. Their 
excellencies, if they poſſeſs any, the reader will diſcover: one 


of their defects I freely acknowledge. Remarks properly falling 
. under ſome of the heads had been anticipated in the Notes fok 
lowing the Key, and to avoid repetition are wanting here. It 
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is hoped however that enough is left to ſatisfy the mind on the 
moſt important topics. Should that public favour, which I have 
toiled to deſerve, encourage the republication of the whole work, 

every thing apparently miſplaced ſhall be removed, and three 

volumes formed, that ſhall aim at leaſt, to traverſe the whole 


N Circle of philology, with as large an extent as common ſeminaries 
| b — | requir E. ; | | 


=. S)toclport, 
| 3 1 September 1655, 1796. 
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DisSsERTATION I. 


on UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR and the HISTORY ot 
Anden. 


by me 


— 


Ii very early found it, or thought I found it, impoſſible to make many ſteps in the ſearch 
© after truth and the nature of human underſtanding; of good and evil, of right and 
| wrong, without well conſidering. the nature of language. | 'f 


Diverſcons of Purley. 


| | —— —Lê " 
8 ” * * * be 1 7 


TTHE art which forms the ſubject. of theſe eſſays, compre- 
1 hends far more than its name“ ſtrictly ſignifies. It teaches 
the manner in which oral utterance expreſſes ideas, and written 
characters oral utterance : the theory of ſignification, of ſound, 
and of where. 5... | | 


God deſigned man for ſociety : in beſtowing rational facul- | 


ties, he had inſtamped his own image on the human mind : 


ſociety required a communication of thoſe ideas, that knowledge 


which formed the reaſon of man: language was the means of 


communication deviſed by the Maker to ſerve both from him- 


ſelf to man, and from one man to another. The diſpoſition 


inherent in man to give names to objects, was, immediately be- 
fore his enterance into ſociety, prompted, according to the ve- 


nerable relation of the Hebrews, by an extraordinary preſenta- 
tion of all the different kinds of animals over which he bore 
ſway, in ſuch order and ſuch numbers as beſt ſerved to inform 
his intellect and complete his vocabulary. His memory, 


young and vigorous, preſerved the different ſounds. with 


their aſſociated ideas. At firſt, the names of the more 


vociferous animals he might derive from their own cry,— 
The more ſilent tribes would be named partly from accidental 


Grammar, derived from the Greek word gramma, a letter. 


6 


enlargement, or augmentation of more obvious words accord- 
ing to ſome ſimple analogy. The recent language would be 
completed by names, invented by the ſame proceſs, for a few of 
thoſe objects that needed no removal: the grand ſcenes of na- 
ture open to his moſt ſuperficial gaze; the _ hbouring and 
is own ſenſa- 


* — — —— HIOR 


DISSERTATIONS. 


noiſes made on their firſt approach, and partly from compoſition, 


neceſſary parts of the vegetable kingdom; and 
tions and affections: the ſky, the earth, the ſun; trees, fruits, 


flowers, water, fleep, awaking, hearing, ſeeing, taſting, harmo- 


ny, and whatever his confined wants and undepraved appetites 


would moſt frequently bring to mind. 
Intercourſe with the Creator would greatly enrich and rectify 


the diſcourſe of the creature, before the introduction of the 


firſt woman, whoſe gentle diſpoſition and mature faculties 
would induce and enable her to acquire the 2 by imitation, 


ſooner than can well be conceived. 


To this original ſtock, the tranſactions and cd wertes of 


every day would add freſh words. The principal ſource whence 


theſe would be derived was compoſition of terms already in uſe, | 


moſt likely with ſome change in the tone, and an unequal em- 
phaſis. But, as, without previous conſultation, the capricious 


| modes of derivation muſt vary with different men, names would 
be affixed to the ſame object very different in families that had 


little intercourſe ; and, by degrees, while the radical parts of all 


- ſpeech would be the ſame, dialects would abound very various 
in the words that expreſs leſs primary and leſs eſſential objects 
and relations. In ſome time, merriment, miſtake, the love of 
harmonious ſound, and the pride of refinement would, in many 
inſtances, change the antient terms themſelves, and form langua- 
ges radically and totally diſagreeing. | 
The above conſiderations make it exceedingly probable that 
the whole world was not of one ſpeech at the univerſal deluge. 


In the courſe of ſeventeen centuries conſiderable alterations muſt 


Have taken place. We read, tis true, that at the building of 
the tower in Shinar, they all ſpoke the ſame language. But that 
appears to be in the age of the flood, or in ſome of the more 


early ſucceeding ones. Now, give the number of tongues 


{poken at the deluge as great as you pleaſe, it is evident, that 
this calamity, by deſtroying the whole human race, except one 


family of eight perſons, would totally extirpate every language 
but one, and leave the ſituation of things in this reſpect, as at 
the beginning of the world; only the preſerved family would 


have a greater variety of words, and would poſſeſs many terms 
. in reflexion and ratiocination. The builders of 
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DISSERTATIONS. 5 


Babel, then, being deſcendants of Noah, would ſpeak his more 


copious language, a little altered and enlarged by the Japſe of 
years after the flood, and juſt branching afreſh into ſeparate 
dialects; and may we not allow that, without any infuſion of 


new languages, the various uſes of one term, or the various 


terms for one idea might be forgotten by the leaders of differ- 


ent tribes; the varying new-coined names for the utenſils and 


materials of building (artificial objects and derived names) might 
be tenaciouſly adhered to by the oppoſite parties, and this con- 
curring with other powerful cauſes, might ſcatter them very 
widely aſunder ? Hence, in a ſhort time, their ſpeech would 
ſhoot into numerous ramifications; - an event which would 
otherwiſe have been brought about by a more low, gradual, and 
imperceptible change. 1 

However this may be, we are not warranted in ſuppoſing, 


either that a difference in language is ſolely owing to divine in- 


terference, or that the various tongues now ſpoken had their 
origin at the confuſion in Shinar. The former idea is contradict- 


ed by the nature of things as before explained; the latter by 
the exiſting authentic hiſtory of languages that have been pro- 
duced, matured, reſigned to decay, and ſucceeded by others 
ſince that period. The natural revolutions of language ſeem to 


be from novelty to elegance, from elegance to plainneſs, from 

plainneſs to vulgarity; then to diſuſe, then to oblivion. Parts 
of the preſent Engliſh, French, and other modern tongues have 
undergone theſe changes, which are flow and gradnal. The 


accidental alterations, which are more violent and fpeedy, are 


by conqueſt, irruption, and intermixture of foreign nations. 
Such was the origin of the European tongues in general. — Books 
have a great tendency both to perfect and preſerve language. 
Several that were once ſpoken by whole countries, now exiſt 


ſolely in books, or the converſation of the learned; and theſe 


are called dead languages, as the Hebrew, the Syriac, the 
Greek, the Latin. Such as continue in general uſe in any na- 
tion have the reverſe epithet, of living. _ | nets 

It is probable that every language in the world hath had its 


origin from a parent language ſpoken by the firſt men. What 


forms a language is properly a ſyſtem or collection of words, 
ftanding for certain ideas by the confent of a number of people. 


: Of theſe, there are likewiſe dialects, which differ from each 
other in the meaning of a few words only, but their pronuncia- 
tion and inflexion of the fame words vary. Theſe may be com- 


pared to ſprouts from the old ſtock, adhering to it, but ready, 
upon ſeparation, to become diſtin ſtocks themſelves. The 


Greeks had ſeveral dialects all conſidercd as pure; but this 


8 DISSERTATIONS, 


character is in moſt countries, allowed, for obvious reafons, to 

that of the court only. : po 15 5 | 
The character of the antient languages will be, as is proved 

| by the above conſiderations, and by compariſon, -a great 

1 imitation of the imitable and obvious qualities of things in the 

| [I very words themſelves ;* a forcible utterance neceſſarily attend- 

i 

| 

| 


1 ed with much geſture, and great variety of tones: they would 

' | cContain few words, and thoſe principally names of ſenſible ob- 
jects; whence, and from the lively diſpoſition of nations little 
f _ cultivated; they would abound with figures, or words uſed dif- 
4; | ferently from their proper ſignification. Beſide all this, the 1 
|. | order in which their words were placed was neither ſo certain 3 
| : nor ſo logical, as will more fully appear in the ſequel. The Ko 

| modern languages, having been formed from the. other by men 

1 who had reflected on the properties of ſpeech, and wiſhed for 1 
F | | _ eaſe and preciſion, will be found their oppoſites in. the qualities  K 
I before enumerated ; will have their meaning arbitrarily impoſed, 8 
their pronunciation not energetic but eaſy, their words nume- 
1 5 rous, ſo as to have more than one for ſome ideas; they will be 
1 | | ſuited to the purpoſes of cool enquiry, rather than paſſionate de. 
18 _ clamation, and the order of them will be natural and plainfF, 
To all languages, this muſt be a common property, that each. 
word or indiviſible part of ſpeech, expreſs ſome idea, or real, 

or imagined combination of ideas. The moſt natural words, 


vl which do not require the intellectual faculty at all (and there- 1 5 
. fore have been, by ſome, denied the rank of words) are excla- * 
5 mations or interjective particles. Theſe ſeem to differ in man” 


Wo | from brutes, only as the ſuperiority of his organs. The molt. 
© | common of them as ob, eigh, ab, are very eaſily pronounced, 
1 aud are not indebted for their meaning to conſent or compact, 
but are native cries expreſſive of ſtrong affections. | 

The next in order of neceſſity and plainneſs are names: 
theſe are words employed to recal the idea of ſubſtances. It is 


_ 
— 


| | a truth ſoon apprehended by the human intellect, and the foun- 

[: dation of reaſoning, that among the objects of perception thoſe 5 

[ of one claſs are permanent, or alike at different times; and of X 

| theſe, that many are ſimilar one to another. Hence the two _ 7 
ideas (or perhaps judgements or beliefs) of ſubſtances aud "© 
ſpecies. One of the firſt efforts of ſpeech, in a race of infants 1 


| abandoned to the nurture of wild. beaſts, would be to adapt 
1 . | * Blair's Rhetoric, Left. vi. | | | 7 | 

+ As to other properties of language, and the compariſun of them 
- ſingly, what of this our plan edmits will fall in beſt in the character 


DISSERTATIONS, 9 
vrords to theſe objects, applying the ſame to all of one kind. 
This we have traced above in the hiſtory of Adam. This we 
find exemplified in the firſt liſpings of our own children.“ 


But there are certain appearances which do not ſeem perma- 
nent, nor independent, but adhere : to, or proceed from what we 


call ſubſtances. Such are the ſounds and motions of animals, 
and the different ſtates of beings in general. Words expreſſing 
theſe, are what we now term verbs: theſe verbs or aſſertives 
muſt have exiſted as a ſort diſtinct from ſubſtantives, almoſt from 
the firſt period of vocal expreſſion. 'Theſe too are the neceſſary 


diſtinctions of words, founded on real differences of things,— 


Interjections are natural, but not neceſſary, as where ſpeech is 


well known, their import may be expreſſed in names and verbs. 


With the two latter, it is, no doubt, poſſible, to relate all that 


can be related in the moſt perfect language, though not with 
equal convenience. They would at firſt exiſt as ſimple words 


without thoſe inflexions which they afterwards obtained; and 


though 1 have called the ſecond claſs aſſertives, it is not with 


ftri& propriety, as the force of aſſertion would not be in the 


word itſelf, but in the junction between ſuch words and names. 


_ Here then we have a plain, eaſy analyſis of a natural language, 
compoſed of three parts only, names, verbs, interjections; one of 
them not neceſſary to ſpeech. They are all ſimple unvaried 


terms; their uſe is evident, and their difference plain. But, in 


proceſs of time, a with to add convenience, and poliſh intro- 


* Children give the names, dad and mam, to their own parents firſt, 


and then to all men and women whom they addreſs. The ſame by the 


names of uncle, nurſe, Qc. and different ſpecies of animals, but they 


gradually correct themſelves. They always learn ſeveral names be- 


fore any verb. = | | oy 
+ This flatement of the eſſential nature of language is taken from 


the ſyſtem of Fohn Horne Tooke, Eſq. in bis Epea Pteroenta, or 
Diverſions of Purley, with which J entirely agree as to the neceſſary 
farts of ſpeech, and the antient practice of it; but may perhaps teflify 
my diſſent from ſome leſs. material particulars hereafter. Of the above, 


4 have thought on a mode of proof, a practical one, obliquely ſuggeſted 


by an acquaintance of mine, which does not ſeem to have ſtruck the 


learned, ingenious, and very bumorous author. This is exhibited in 
the following verſion of the hundred and ſeventeenth Pſalm into that 
fiyle or mode of expreſſion. | | , V 


« Praiſe Fehovah, Nations: praiſe Jebovab, People, Cauſe = 


* Kindneſs belonging Jehovah exceeds ; approaching men,— Add: 
truth belonging Fehovah endures ages, Praiſe Febovah”, 
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DISSERTATIONS. 


duced thoſe difficult and abſtruſe diſtinctions which make gram- 
mar a hard ſtudy* ; though, perhaps, not ſo hard in itſelf, 
as in nnn e eg its 5 59 


"Dis SERTATION wn: 


| ARTIFICIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN SPEECH. 


rnteriors velut ſacci we hn, apparebic multa rerum ſubtilitas. | Quin ctil. i. * 


The necellity would ſoon be diſcovered of Stinguiſhing one 
individual from the reſt of its ſpecies; Abel, for inſtance, from 
other men. Hence proper names. Deſire of brevity would 
occaſion the ellipſis of names recently expreſſed ; but this in 
ſome inſtances would produce obſcurity ; and hence, I ſuppoſe, 
the invention of general repreſentative names or pronouns of 
the third perſon. From the ſame principle, and from that of 
modeſty, and ſometimes of myſtery, i in one caſe; and of defer- 
ence, and ſometimes of ignorance, in the other; the ſpeaker 
antiently pointed to himſelf, and pointed or moved towards the 
perſon whom he addreſſed, without naming. But words to 
expreſs theſe circumſtantial ful ances were ſoon found convenient. 
Theſe being of the firſt and ſecond perſon, completed that claſs 
of names ſtyled pronouns ; the moſt general of all in their poſ- 
ſible application, and the moſt particular in their actual 
employment. _ 

Longer time would introduce that ſpecies of ſubſtantive which 
| . a proſopopoeia in Rhetoric, when the object is not a 
fubſtance actual or believed, but treated as ſuch by the licenſe of 
ſpeech; as when we ſay, A thought came into my mind in- 
ſtead of —1 began to think}. Subſtances of this claſs are called 
abſtract names. 
Men having obſerved the exiſtence of ſpecies, or that things 
not identical were very ſimilar, and finding the number of in- 
_ dividuals apparently infinite, began to uſe definitives, terms 


* Thereare few ſciences in which a deeper, or more refined Logic 
4 K nes than in Grammer -- 


Blair, Rhetoric, Lea. viii. 
+ Blair, Leg. iv. "4 See note on art. 49. 


$ Theſe, by ſome gr ammarians, are made a claſs diſincs from the pro- 


| per and common ; but i in dps yn may be well ingfude in 
the later. 25 5 


5 | " DISSERTATIONS. 11 
placed before names of ſpecies capable of diſtinguiſhing and 


marking individuals without the help of proper names.“ 

By a moſt remarkable abbreviation were formed prepoſitions 
and conjunctions. Theſe now independent parts of ſpeech are 
only intimations or hints of the relations of objects, and of the 
train of thought into which we wiſh to direct thoſe that we ad- 


dreſs : conſequently we muſt ſeek for their origin in the two 


radical and native diviſions of words, the verb and the name.— 
This abbreviation appears not to have taken place till after the 
introduction of many languages now remaining; as the particles 
in moſt of them may be traced to verbs and names either in the 


languages themſelves or the parent tongues.F When the word, 
whether name or verb, was found to occur very frequently, and 


to form a parenthetic term, or nearly ſo, firſt the pronunciation 


was a little lowered, then it was changed, and frequently the 
word in all other ſenſes was diſuſed. Thus the verb. except, 


(leave or take out) having often expreſſed a deſire that the 


| hearer would leave out ſomething in forming his idea of a ſub- 


jeR, is now uttered in a lower tone, and conſidered as a differ- 
ent part of ſpeech ; and the verb give may be ſhewn, in the ſame 


way, and by dropping a conſonant, to be the etymon of the = 
conjunction if; although many would be aſtoniſhed at the ſup- 


Poſition that this word expreſſes anything of action. 


By additions ſignifying what are termed modes and times of 
verbs ſeveral circumſtances were included in one word, which 


had been either diſregarded or expreſſed by a circumlocution. 
The ſame may be obſerved of the caſual terminations. ] Theſe 
are not by any means neceſſary properties or accidents of lan- 


guage, but uſeful improvements. Moſt probably theſe endings 
were originally independent words, which, being of ſmaller 


emphaſis, at length coaleſced with the principal words, not 


without conſiderable abbreviations. Some languages, as the 
Hebrew, expreſs moſt of theſe minute differences by parts pre- 
fixed to the words: and this circumſtance confirmsthe hypotheſis. 
Perhaps what are now called adjectives would be found, 


could we trace them to their ſources, to proceed unifaxmly either 


from the participial mode of the verb, or the poſſeſſive caſe of 


the ſubſtantive. 


By various methods, principally by obſolete cafes, and by 


joining ſome other term expreſling likeneſs, the phraſes deno- 
ting circumſtances of actions coaleſced into one word, or became 


* T hat, this, the, Jen, Oc. 


+ This is illuſtrated and evinced by examples 10 the twentyff.r/ 


&iſertation. I Diff. xviti, xix. ¶ Diff. x vi. 
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one by ellipſis, and were termed adverbs from their uſe,* 
have thought it probable that all verbs were originally what, 

we term neuter, requiring another word to direct to the object; 


and that this term, being frequently dropt by ellipſis, was at 

length diſuſed with ſeveral words, thence called active or tranſi- 
tive verbs. For example, a certain author inveighs againſt the 5 
Phraſe, © ſhe ſcolds me” : he would have it “ ſhe ſcolds at me” 


and obſerves that we might as well ſay © the dog barks me: I 
add, ſo we might did cuſtom ſanction it ;—a ſtriking proof of 
this hypotheſis. 


Doubtleſs one may account, , by ilar reaſoning, for what 
are termed paſſive verbs in other languages; for the different de- 


grees of adjectives; and for whatever, in ſpeech, may be differ- 


ently but more circuitouſly expreſſed. 


As the ſubſtantive and verb are the only neceſſary words, they 
were originally in cloſe and conſtant union with each other. If 


> M perſon ſaid an ox, he muſt add locus, graves, comes, or aſſign 


ſome other act or ſtate incident to the animal; and he could not 


lay walks, flies, without joining man, bird or ſome other ſubject 
capable of the act ſpecified. Thus theſe two words would form 
perpetual pairs. Diſcourſes thus framed would be as certain as 
poſſible: no more would be required in this way of ſpeaking 
than to have one word conſtantly appropriated to one idea: yet 


it would run to ſuch a length as not only to weary but even con- 


found, The ſenſe, though infallibly certain, would not be intui- 


tively clear. Hence the various abbreviations ſerving to the 


formation of ſentences, by which more ſenſe can be uttered with 

a leſs expence of ſound and of time. But after the invention of 
Ki the pairs of the noun and verb would {till be fought for 
by the mind; and whether ſeveral ſubjects were directed to be 


conſidered as concurring to one action by words now termed 
conjunctions; or one ſubject was deſcribed by its relation to 


others, expreſſed by prepoſitions connecting thoſe others, or ad- 
jectives including them; or whether the action of the verb was 


connected with ſome object, with or without connecting word; 


or laſtly, the ſubject was declared to do ſeveral different acts de- 


noted by conjunctions between the verbs, the mind would natu- 


rally reſt when the mate or fellow term had been uttered, and 


not before. The collection of words between each of theſe reſ- 
ting places 1 is what we now term a ſentence. There muſt be 
{ome contrivance to ſhew among ſeveral ſubſtantives, in one of 
theſe, which ſuſtains which character. The firſt and plaineſt i is 
that of order: namely, that thoſe come firſt that are firlt 1 in dhe 


* Differtation xt. 5 
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tranſaction; and that each ſhould follow, immediately, or as b 
near as may be, that with which it is immediately connected .- 
But becauſe this cannot always be determined with certainty ;_ | 
alſo becauſe the warm ſpeaker, eager to name that with which 
he is moſt affected, is apt to break any ſet form before he is 
aware; and yet muſt name one object but once in preciſely the 
| fame ſtate and circumſtance ; and further, becauſe the logical 
order is often harſh and unmuſical; terminations or other altera- 
tions are invented, by which it may be determined, with tole- 
rable confidence, what words are related, though far disjoined 
in the ſentence.. Thus, the pronoun or perſonal name I denotes 
a certain ſubſtance which acts: me denotes the very ſame ſub- 
ſtance acted upon; or elſe connected with another ſubſtance or 
with ſome act by a prepoſition ; and this, whether it comes after 
or before, near to, or diſtant from the other word. As, © Tlove 
virtue. Virtue love J, and ſtill will love. Proud oppreſſors 1 
deſpiſe me. Me proud oppreflors deſpiſe”. This contrivance = 
of language is a very refined one, and adds much to its beauty, = 
its harmony, its force; and, if too great liberties be avoided, to 4 
its perſpicuity and preciſion 3 but at the ſame time augments. - 
the difficulty of attaining a command of ſtyle,*F _ 1 
A knowledge of theſe artificial improvements makes what is 4 
commonly known by the name of grammar. Here may be = 
ſeen the diſtinction between a language and the grammar of 0 
that language. A language is a collection of words, as before f 
; 


deſcribed. Its grammar, in the vulgar ſenſe, is the way in > 4 
which it varies its words to expreſs abbreviations, and point out 
connections; the moſt uſual. rules by which its ſentences are = 
3 formed; and the method of pronouncing and ſpelling its words. 10 
Beſide theſe, ſignification is an important part in univerſal gram- = 
may, and 1 merits in this work, at leaſt, a few brief obſer vations-: 


On the Ngnification of Wonps. "On SOUND by WRITIN "RO i 

| Signification, in the modern languages is arbitrary; not in- 1 
* We ſball find in the ſequel, that moſt aber kinds of words are as | 1 
feſceptible of theſe alterations as perſonal names. We may remark tos = 
that grammatical accidents are as various, in di erent (angnages,.” as. 9 
the fignification ef words. | . | A 
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14 | DISSERTATIONS. 


deed ſubject to alteration at the caprice of individuals, but re- 


_ Eulated by the ſanction of communities.“ The clear proof of 


this is, that the terms impoſed by the framers of different lan- 
guages on the ſame objects, differ more, in many inſtances, than 
the names of the greateſt oppoſites in the ſame language. + | 
This, however, is not to be extended to the denial of a certain 
fitneſs in ſome terms to expreſs their affociated meanings,— 
Many of them (for example, hiſs, buzz, and crack in Engliſh) 
indicate not very remotely what they repreſent. Words of this 


fort may be found in every language, but their effect is moſt 

perceptible in thoſe of the ſimpleſt conſtruction. 5 
Neither are we to conclude, from the above premiſes, that 

any name hath been affixed without ſome reaſon. + Indeed the 


maxim that every thing which had a beginning had likewiſe a 


cauſe, would confute this notion. Words, in their firſt origin, 

muſt have ſome foundation in things; though in many inſtances 

no doubt a flight one: in their fecondary application they muſt 

be derived from other words at firſt thus founded. But this de- 


rivation would be attended with ſo great mutilation or change, 


that (to vary the figure) after ſeveral generations, the . 
tor could by no means be recogniſed in the offspring. | 
Signification, notwithſtanding the reiterated complaints of 


the circumſtance, and the denial of it by others ||. even of great 


authority, is ſtill ambiguous ; different ideas being expreſſed by 
the ſame word. This happens through derivatives from differ- 


cnt languages accidentally concurring in found ; from the figura- 


tive licenſe; and ſometimes from inattention. Philologers 


ſhould aim at removing this difficulty, by diſuſing the word in 
every ſenſe but one, and ſubſtituting terms to expreſs the other 


meanings; terms already in uſe if practicable; if not, foreign 
words moſt likely, every way conſidered, to meet general ap- 


probation. In the mean time dictionaries with all their i imper- 


fections of diſtinguiſhing without differences, confounding diſ- 


tinctions, aud omitting ſignifications, muſt be carefully con- 


* Originally a lion might have been called a lamb; er a chicken, 
à vulture, 


+ Agnus differs more from lamb than leo does ; baſileus is per- 


haps farther from the ſound of king than from that of cobler; _ 


la mort has as little reſemblance to death as la vie. 
t Invasit multos perverſa quaedam opinio, ſeu bar baries petius, in 


Grammatica et ſermone Latina nullas eſſe cauſas, nullamque penitus 
inguirendam eſſe rationem : quo figmento nihil quicquam vidi ineptius, 


nibilque foteſt excogitari puttatus. Sanctii Miner v a. 


3 Sancti Minerva, lib. iv, cap. 14. 
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ſulted. Thoſe that exhibit a variety of examples are moſt eli- 
gible, becauſe in them the above errors may be corrected by a 
compariſon of inſtances ; whereas much time might be fruitleſs- 
ly waſted by each individual collecting theſe for himſelf, | 

Language will become more perfect when it has been deter- 


mined what is a ſeparate ſubſtance deſerving of a name; or 2 
diſtin& act or ſtate attended with ſufficient circumſtances to be 
worthy of a diſtinct term for expreſſing it. Miſtakes too ariſe 
in diſcourſing from what has been before hinted at:“ that 
aclions are by the fancy viewed as ſubſtantives, ſubſtances as 


qualities, and expreſſions applied accordingly. 


Proceed we now to glance at a Gfferent part of univerſal | 


grammar, namely ſound. 


The ſounds employed in expreſſing ideas are confined to thoſe 


proceeding from the mouth, in uttering which, man makes ufe 
of the ſimple voice iſſuing from the lungs, modulated by the 


larynx, the jaws contracted or extended, the tongue, the palate, 


the teeth, the lips, and the noſe. The number of diſtinct noiſes 
formable by theſe organs is in itfelf finite, and when a proper 
deduction is made for thoſe that are rejected on account of 


harſhneſs, or omitted through ignorance of their power, it 
will be contracted to a very moderate limit. But a few primi- 


tive ſounds may ſuffice; becauſe, in the variety afforded by 
combination, matter is found; more than ſufficient for expreſ- 
ſing whatever man can have en to communicate. 


The principal diſtinctions in articulate ſounds, are that into the 


voice, flightly impeded by different openings of the jaws, and 


the voice ſtopped, and emitted with a different modification, by 5 


the outer organs; a more ſpecific diſtinction according to the 
different parts employed in forming the ſounds; and ſome in- 
ferior ones, according to the mixture of voice and breath, capa- 
city of prolongation, and other nicer circumſtances. Theſe, 
however it will be better to treat of fully in another place. 

We ſhall have finiſhed our general ſketch of univerſal Gram- 
mar; or the ſcience of thoſe things which belong to languages 


in common, when we have conlidered a little the nature of 


writing, which is preſerving by characters, the notion of the 


* Dif. ii. 4 Terms begin to be applied with; great prec Hon in 
the arts and ſciences that concern viſible objects, eſpecially i in botany aud 


chemiſiry, and ſince the publication of Dr. Darwin's great work, are 


likely to be fo applied in the uſeful art of medicine. What an eſſential | 
ſervice would that philoſopher render, zu h could imitate this in theater” 


2 bags metaph es or teg! Eifation ; 3 N v. 
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| ſounds af diſcourſe, ſo as to communicate at any diſtance of 
time, and place the ſame ideas. < 
The firſt attempt at writing, according to the beſt authorities, 
had no connection with ſpeech. The imitative faculty in man, 
_ early prompted him to delineate the forms of viſible objects; 
which enlarged his powei of communication. This was after- 
wards improved into the hieroglyphical art, which was per- 

formed by pictures, emblematical of abſtract ideas.“ 


Simple arbitrary marks, the ſigns of things, were the third I 
ſtage of writing. Such are the Chineſe characters at this day; | 


and hence, can be read by nations of different ſpecch, juſt as 
Europeans of every varying language, can Feed numbers when 
1 expreſſed by the Arabic notation. 8 
But the various diſadvantages experienced in theſe methods, 
could only be remedied by the diſcovery of a mode of copying 
the ſounds of ſpeech, and tranſmitting them juſt as they had been 
uttered.f This however had its ſeveral degrees of perfection; 
Probably at firſt it was an alphabet of ſyllables, ſtill retained in 
ſome countries; then it proceeded to one of a few ſounds made 
to anſwer by grammatical rules to the words ſpoken : this al- 


| priaber has been gradually improved by the addition of charac- | 


A cirde flood for eternity, becauſe it has azither beginning nor | 
end : fot ft 1 on water for impoſi Haix, . 2 cannot Ur 


fo. 

＋ The ene of letters i is not certainly Inown.. 15 : arned 
men ſeem convinced, that he lived before Moſes. Thus much is nearly 
| certain, from that great legiſlator*s hiflory, that either the Egyptians 
_ avere in his time poſſe ed of this capital art; or it was communicated 
to him by the Deity, when the written tables were committed to his 
care ; the Almighty thus We ng the world with two of bis greateſt 
favours at one time, 

From Phenicia, a part near to Fudea, prophane biflory informs 
1, that letters were brought. into Europe by Cadmus. They were 
then in number ſixteen, having name, ſhape, and ſound pretty confor= 
able to characters in the Hcbrew alphabet. It is probable the 
Greeks firſt wrote the Cadmean alphabet from the right band towards 
the left, like the Hebrew ; that afterwards for convenience of begin- 


ning one line where the hand was upon ending another they changed it 


to the alternate method from right to left, and from left to right, 


. which they called Bouſtrophedon, from its reſemblance to the courſe of 
exen plowing. This, they afterwards changed for the very method 


 ufed. at this day. Moſt of our letters are known to have been derived 
From theſe of the Gr gebe. | 
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ters, but, as we ſhall ſoon prove, has never attained perfection; 


of which, however, it is as capable as moſt inventions. 


As the perfection of ſpeech requires one certain and fixed 
word for each idea, ſo that of writing demands one character to 
be uniformly applied ta each primary ſound, But, as in that, dif- 
ferent irregular inflexions, ambiguities, and exceptions have 


taken place; ſo, in this, the various ſchemes have abounded with 
characters denoting different ſounds, and different characters for 
the ſame ſound. Some ſimple ſounds have had no ſingle letters 
to mark them; ſome letters at the ſame time have been wholly 


ſuperfluous, Laſt of all, letters in many words have been, and 


ſtill are, continued in writing when their expreſſion is laid afide. 
Thus what, if founded on ſcientific principles, would have been 


the cleareſt ſubject in the world, is now that intricate, knotty, 
—orthography. 


perplexed, yet neceſſary branch of learning 


DISSERTATION IV. 


Hiſtory and Character of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


We Britons in our time have been remarbable borrowers. Harris, Hermes, 


Eft {fcil. lingua Anglicana] enim et verborum et elegantiarum fatis abunde plena, et (ei 


libet) ad luxuriem copioſa. | Wallis, prefatio 


The Engliſh tongue is neither the ſame that was antiently 


ſpoken in this iſland, nor derived from it. An inſtance of that 


violent change deſcribed in a preceding diſſertation, the origi- 


nal language was driven by the northern invaders into the 
mountains of Wales, where it ſtill ſubſiſts. VVV 
Straitened in their own territory, and allured by the fertile 


fields and fair proſpects of Albion, the Saxons long meditated, 


and about the year of Chriſt 680, totally effected the conqueſt 
of their Britiſh confederates.“ In conſequence the language of 


the Saxons prevailed. This was a dialect of the Teutonic or 
Gothic, diſtinct from the Celtic. It was the foundation of the 
preſent Engliſh, but is generally referred to, as it was ſpoken 


before the Norman conqueſt, by the title of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Tthinkit incumbent on me to give the public a few ſhort ſpe- 
cimens of this language, from its pure ſtate at the early periods of 


* They aſſiſted the Britons againſt the Pits, _ 
+ This language, which fill ſubſets in books, {principally in 
manuſcripts is well worthy the acquiſition of all lovers of correetneſs 


in ſpeech, but eſpecially of theſe who would be maſters of the theory 
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the Saxon heptarchy, to its aſſuming nearly its preſent form 
immediately after the reformation.* 
A very few verſes will ſuffice from the Saxon Poem Calenda- 


: rium ſeu Menologium Poeticum (the Calendar or Poetical deſcrip- 
tion of the Months) a manuſcript in the Cotton Library: they 


are from the concluſion of the Poem, which is much more wild 


than the reſt. But the unintereſting tales of ſaints which fill the 
months ſeemed leſs worthy of quotation. | 


“ Kyning ſceal rice healdi 

Keaſtra beoth feorran geſyne. 
Or thanc enta geweorc 

Tha the on thiſſe eorthan ſyndon. 

Wraetlic weall ſtana geweorc, 

Wind byth on lyfte ſwiftuſt. 

Thunar byth thragum hludaſt. 
Drymmas ſyndan Criſtes myccle. 
Woyrd byth ſwithoſt. 

Winter bith cealdoſt”.+ | 

After Alfred's time, beſide the common cauſes of change, we 


may reckon the influence of learning, which would introduce 
Greek and Latin words, firſt among the literati, but eventually 


of our Language. Its alphabet differs from ours in the ſmall d, e, f. 


J, i, r, s, t, w; and in the capital A, C, E, G, H, M, W; and it 
bas two different characters of either ſixe flanding for th. It wants 
tze j, q, and v; and has arbitrary characters for aec (and) thaet 
{that} and oththe {or}. It has two points or Habe; a ſingle dot 


For the imperfect ſenſe, and three in a triangular poſition for the per- 
ect. It is remarkable for confounding and ſuppreſſi ng letters, which ſhewws 
it never to have been highly poliſbed, and in which it agrees with the 


7 fluctuating Old Engliſh. Its grammatical inflexions for caſes, degrees, 


modes, and times are in general conſonaut to the preſent Engliſh ; but 
are more numerous, and frequently leſs definite or preciſe in their ap- 


' plication, What are called particles in Engliſh, the ſubſtantive verb, 


and an inuumerable multitude of other words correſpond to the parental 
Saxon. See Hickes's Theſaurus, the a and Magſo- 
Gothic grammar in the beginning. 
* Thoſe who wiſh to ſee larger, may confull Fobnſor D diftinary 
in quarto. | 
+ TRANSLATION, A King will govern his kingdom. Cities 


are the i ingenious works of Princes, who paſs their lives on this earth, 


the walls are made of hewwn flone, they are beheld from afar. The 
wind in the ſty is moſt ſwift : the craſh of thunder is moſt loud. Great 
is the majeſly of Chri * Fate is moſt N The winter quarter 
ts ng cold. | by 


among the people. Tranſlations, of which there were ſeveral,* 
would much augment this influx of exotics. The Danes, abid- 
ing for years, and frequently exerciſing the government, muſt 
cauſe an intermixture of many of their terms; ſprouts 'tis al- 
lowed from the ſame root. The tongue, by ſome means appears 


very different, before the Norman conqueſt, as in the tollowing : 


tranſlation of part of Mary's ſong. 
« Min ſawel maerſath Drihten. | 
And min gaſt gebliſſude on Gode minum Haelende. 


Fortham the he gereah his thinene eadmodneſſe, ſothlice heo- 


nun forth me eadige ſecgath ealle cneoreſſa. 

Fortham the me mycele thing dide ſe the mihtig i is, and his 
nama is halig. 

And his mildheortneſſe of eneoreſſe on cneoreſſe hine 
ondraedendum”.F _ 

In the following piece, the fene! is yet plainer, and they give 


us no contemptible idea of the Saxon muſe. The Poem is in the 
Bodleian library, and conſiſts of one hundred and ninety-one 
ſtanzas, of which the Treaſury of northern literature contains a 


{mall extract, whence 1 have borrowed a ſmaller Mill, 


e j. Ic am elder thanne ic wer 
A wintre and ec a lore 
Ic ealdi more thanne ic dede 
Mi wit oghte to bi more. 
xiii. Se thaet hine ſelue uorget 
Uor wiue other uor childe 
He fal comen on euel ſtede 
Bute god him bi mild. 
xv. Ne hopie wif to hire were 
Ne were to his wiue 
Bi for him ſelue eurich man 
Kaere wile he bieth alive. 


xxxvi. Heuene and erthe he ouerſieth 
His eghen bith fulbriht 
Sunne and mone and alle ſterren 
Bieth thieſtre on his lihte. 
xxxix, Heuene and erthe and all that is 
Biloken is on his honde 
He deth all thaet his wille is 
On ſca and ec on londe”. 


'* There is one of the Con ſolations of Boethins by King e hims 
| Alf; and the works of Bede were fron turned into his gernacular 


ſbeech. T Sce Luke 1, 5 
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20 ' DISSERTATIONS. 
At the Norman conqueſt the French began to be fooken at 
court, and uſed in regiſtering the laws; hence many words are 


derived to our ſpeech, ſome from the Gallicized Latin of that 
time,“ and fome from the Franco-Thoeetic. Yet the general 


current of the Anglo-Saxon appears not to have been affected by 


this tide, till almoſt a century after the above era. So inſenſibly 


indeed do the alterations take place, that there is no certain epoch 
of the commencement of the proper Epglith. The pieces, whence 
are taken the two following ſhort quotations of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, are of the claſs denominsted qu Hickes, 
Semiſaxon. 


Tha was the cor! underfangen act Winceſtre and act Lun- 


dene mid micel wurtſcipe and all diden him manred, and ſuo- 
ren the pais to halden and hit ward ſone ſuithe god pais fua thact 
neure was here. Tha was the king ſtrengere thanne he aeuert 
ber was ac te eorl ferde over ſae ac all folc him luvede for he dide 
god juſtiſe ac makede pais”. Saxon Chronicle. 


* Kyng Alfred was the wyſaſt kyng that long was byuore 
Vor they me ſegge the laws beth in worre tyme volore 
Nas it nogt ſo hiis daye vor they he in worre were, 
_ Lawes he made rygtuollore and ſtrengore than er were 
Clerc he was god ynou and gut as me telleth me, 
He was more than ten ger old ar he couthe ys abece; 
Ac ys gode mother ofte ſmall gyftes hym tok. 
Vor to byleue other ple, and loky on ys boke””. 
| Robert 8 Gloucgſter. 


e following extract from Treviſa's verſion of a Latin work 
ſeems doubly adapted for our purpoſe : It falls in the next cen- 
tury to the laſt example, and it relates to our ſpeech at that pe- 


riod, and a more antient one. 
As it is knowe how meny maner peple beeth in this Lond. 
There beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and tonges. Nothe- 


leſs Walſche men and Scotts that beeth nought medled wit 7 


other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte longage and. ſpeche ; 


but yif the Scottes that were ſometime confederat and woned 
with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir ſpeche but the 


Flemynges, that woneth in the weſte ſide of Wales, haveth left 
her ſtrange ſpeche and ſpeketh Sexon-lyche now. Alſo Engliſhe 


men, they had from the bygynnynge thre maner ſpeche, Nor- 
therne, Sowtherneand Middel ſpeche 1 in the middelof the Londe, 


1 8 martial and culinary terms; the peaſants retained 


+- Higdeni Polychronici. | Fer Hiches's Theſaurus, vol. i. Pracf 
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as they come of thre manner peple of Germania. Notheleſs by 
comyxtion and mellynge, firſt with Danes and afterward with 


Normans, in meny the contrary Langage is apayred,“ and ſom 


uſeth ſtrong wlafferynge, f chiteryng,} hartynge,|| and gar- 
tynge griſbayting.$ This apayring of the burthe of the tonge 


cometh of tweie thinges, oon is for children in ſcole agenſt the u- 
ſage and manerof all other nations beeth compelled for to leve hire 


owne Langage, and for to conſtrue hir leſſons, and here thynges 
in Frenche.—All the langage of the Northumbers, and ſpecial- 


liche at York, is ſo ſcharp, flitting and frotynge, J and unſchape, 


that we Southerne men may that langage unnethe underſtonde. 


1 trow, that it is bycauſe that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men 


and nations, that ſpeketh ſtrongliche, and alſo bycauſe that the 
kinges of Engelond woneth alwey fer from that cuntrey. 
God be thonked of all his nedes this tranſlation is ended 


in a thorſday the eygtenthe day of avril, the yere of our Lord 


a thouſand thre hondred four ſcore and ſevene. The tenthe 
yere of King Richard the ſecond after the Conqueſt of Enge- 


londs. The year of my lordes age Sire Thomas of Berkley, 
that made me make thys tranſlation fyve and thrytty.” “ 
A few of the celebrated Chaucer's verſes will be the beſt ac- 
companiment of the laſt extract. His works are acceſſible to 
| moſt of thoſe who will be ſtrongly deſirous of a further acquaint- 
| ance ; I have the pleaſure of tranſcribing one fine and exquilite- 
ly moral little poem. * | 


„ Gode counſaile of Chaucer, 


Flie fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 
Suffise unto the gode though it be ſmall, 

For horde hath hate, and chmbyng tikilneſle, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 
Savour no more then the behovin ſhall, 

Rede well thyſelf, that othir folke canſt rede, 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it is no drede. 


Panie the not eche crokid to redreſſe, 
In truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 
Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle, 
Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy ſelf that demiſt othir's dede, 
And trourhe the ſhall deliver it is no drede”. 


5 * Corrupted, + Muttering. + Bluſftering. | Drolling. § Diſa- 
A Ereeable mumbling among the teeth, J Roaring, | | 
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22 DISSERTATIONS. 


That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſſe, 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a fall, 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, 
Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy ſtall, 
Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Meivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir, it is no drede“. 


The Saxon character is here totally laid aſide; few perſons, 
that are converſant with our beſt authors, from the reformation 
downwards, will find much difficulty in collecting the general 


ſenſe of theſe paſſages. 


In the next century we are more at a loſs for examples, but if 
the following ſhort extract from Forteſcue, a great lawyer in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, be not ſingular, there had now ac- 
ceded a ſufficient number of exotic terms. © Whan Mankynd 
was more manſuete, and better di iſpoſyd to Vertue, Grete Commu- 
nalties, as was the Feliſhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, 
wyllyng to be wayed of many parts muſt needs have an Heed ; 
than they choſe the ſame Brute to be their Heed and Kyng. 

And they, and he upon this Incorporation and Inſtitution, and 
onying of themſelf into a Realme, ordeynyd the ſame Realme, ſo 
to be rulyd and Fe by ſuch Lawys, as they al would an 


SE unto? A 


In the writings of Sir Thomas More, of the ſixteenth century, 


we ſee a great approximation to the preſent ſtyle, in the words, 
and in the phraſes, which yet are more formal in tranſition, con- 


nexion, and meaſure, It leaſt reſembles in orthography. From 


the peculiar diſpoſition of the author, the words are neither ob- 
ſolete nor exotic, but no doubt ſimilar to the beſt converſation 


of his cotemporaries; while the manner in other reſpects ſhews 
a vigorous mind in tull exerciſe, not without ſome elegan- 
cies drawn from claſhc fountains“. 


@ Lamentacion of the deth of quene Eliſabeth, mother to 
King Henry the eight. 


© ye, that put your truſt and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle proſperite, 

That ſo lyue here, as ye ſhould neuer hence, 

Remember death and loke here uppon me, 
Enſaumple I thynke there may no better be. 

Yourſelfe wotte well, that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here U lye. 


1 See part of a letter from this great man, Sub. i. ex. 697, $60. 
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Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 
Was not my mother queene, my father kyng ? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage! 
Had I not plenty of every pleaſaunt thing? 
Mercifull God, this is a ſtraunge reckenyng : 
Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and *aunceſtry, | 
Hath me forſaken, and lo now here I ly. © 
The muſe of the gallant and unfortunate Surrey, uſed the 
ſame language, but in a more poetical manner, 
« The hydden traynes I know, and ſecret ſnares of love, 
How ſoone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never may remove. 
The ſly pper ſtate I knowe, the ſodein turnes from welthe, 


The doubtfull hope, the certain Wooe, and ſure deſpaired helthe“. 


From this time the art of printing and its beneficial conſequen- 
ces, freedom of thought, and general information, have contri- 
buted to the publication, wide diſperſion, and preſervation of 
multitudes of works; and by gradually bringing the middle and 
higher ranks throughout the kingdom to agree in their mode of 
ſerious ſpeaking; and by encouraging in the Britiſh youth, an 
attention to their own tongue, as a neceſſary branch of learning, 
have in a good meaſure perfected and fixed what was defective 
and fluctuating. Some blemiſhes © remain, and will remain“. 
Slight alterations will take place. What is now juſt allowable, 


will be ſoon accounted obſolete. Men of ctymological ambition, 


have introduced and will introduce innovation, under pretence 
of reſtoring propriety, and others of the ſame bent of mind, will 


find employment in weeding it out. Words continue to 
change their meaning through caprice, miſtake, or accidental 


aſſociation. New terms are wanted, as new doctrines are pro- 


pagated, new arts taught, new diſcoveries publiſhed, or new 


inventions deſcribed. But the great ſtock has remained much 


the ſame from the days of Elizabeth. From that time it has 
been the taſk of linguiſts to explore the derivation, to regulate | 
the orthography and ſound, and to fix the conſtruction of this 


one ſet of terms; and we live, I am perſuaded, to fee theſe ob- 


_ jects pretty nearly effected. From the ſtores of Greek and Ro- 


man literature, and the gay dialect of our Gallic neighbours, 
our language has likewiſe been conſtantly and liberally augmen- 
ted, eſpecially by tranſlators and men of ſcience, Add to this, 


that commerce and adventure have brought us ſomething TOs. | 


almoſt every nation of the world. 


Were to name the great writers who appear to have contri- 


buted moſt toward the gradual revolutions of language, from 


the time of Sir Thomas NIore, to our own, I ſhould fix in the 
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firſt place, on Shakeſpere in the walks of imagination, and Bacon 


In thoſe of ſcience. As their ſucceſſors, I ſhould take the unri- 


valled Milton, fanciful Cowley, and Denham the great attuner 


of our previouſly dicordant verſe. In the next age of writers, 
appears the poliſhed Addiſon, unfolding the page of pleaſing 
ſeriousneſs, interſperſed with the chaſteſt humour: Dryden re- 


tires from the claſſic ſcene in unſullied majeſty, ſucceeded and 


imitated by the laborious felicity of the bard of Twickenham. 
Our cotemporaries, Johnſon in various ſenſes gigantic ; Gray 
ſoaring to the fartheſt bounds of ſenſe, if not ſometimes beyond 
them ; Cumberland of talents ſterling and diverſe,—and elo- 
quent Burke, the enigma of politics and literature, cloſe the 
fplendid proceſſion.” | | e 

In its preſent ſtate, the Engliſh poſſeſſes all the riches and va- 


triety, which its multifarious ſources and long employment upon 


all ſubjects promiſe. There is ſcarce a known object in materi- 
al nature ; ſcarce a ſentiment incident to the human breaſt, or 


an idea to the human mind that may not be expreſſed by the 


tongue of the Briton. For all ſtyles, the grave, the gay, the 
didactic, the humorous, and the pathetic, it furniſhes both ap- 


propriate terms and appoſite phraſeology. In preciſeneſs it may 7 
perhaps vie with moſt others, though there is ſtill ſufficient mo- 


tive to engage the labours of philologers to this moſt important 
point. Its ſimplicity is truly admirable. Diſengaged from the 
load of terminations, and from the conſequent train of ſyntac- 
tical rules, which encumbers the claſſical novice, a few eaſy va- 


riations, and a lucid order, do the whole buſineſs of its grammar. 


Like our crowded marts, and populous cities, it contains the 


culled produce of every clime. The majeſty of the Latin here 


chaſtens the gaiety of the French: the copiouſneſs of the Greek 


_ enriches the ſimplicity of the Hebrew : the maſculinity of the 
Teutonic, invigorates the grace of the Italian: and though it 15 


not meant to ſuppoſe, that it equals all theſe in each ſpecified 
property, yet the happineſs of the mixture atones for ſome tri- 
Aing defects f. Defects however do exiſt in our ſpeech, as well 
as laws, and even ſome that would admit of reform. A 


A new con ſlellation, containing many flars of prime magnitude, 
bas bed its benignant beams on the cauſe of man and liberty; and giuen 


promiſe of a brighter era in compoſition. I MUST particularize, 


without diſtinguiſhing their reſpective merits, the names of Dyer, 


, Mackintoſb, and Wakefield; Holcroft and Godwin; Soutbey and 


Coleridge. 8 | 5 
A celebrated foreigner, who has written many pieces in Engliſo 
ith conſiderable bumour and ſpirit, has half ventured te aſſert the ea- 
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want of regular analogy pervades the whole. This neceſſarily 
follows, from its being a compound of ſuch different materials. 
The pronunciation, though more conſonant to the orthography 
than that of France, differs by leſs certain rules. Words form- 


ed by regular derivation from elegant roots are frequently ſuper- 


ſeded by thoſe of a totally different origin. The ſcantineſs of 
our ſyntax, and inflective etymology, hinders us from having all 
that compaſs and variety, that an unlimited tranſpoſition, foſtered 
by that inflective power, might afford. By the fame caufe, and 


the multiplicity of our conſonants, the harmony of our Tpcech 


is conſiderably impaired ;——a quality to which modern foreign- 
ers-have been particularly attentive. Upon the whole, beauty, 
ſymmetry, and force, feem not ſo well provided for as perſpicu- 


ity and eaſe. 


But let it be conſidered, that this very want of analogy com- 


plained of, is, in many caſes, the cauſe of conſiderable variety; 
and that the trouble it occaſions, is ſufficiently alleviated by our 
ſimple conſtruction. With reſpect to tranſpoſition, much more 
of it is practicable than modern writers attempt ; which appears 
as though its uſe was ſupplicd by ſome other method, and at 


leaſt exculpates the language. Harmony, a peruſal of almpſt 


any of our poets ſince Denham, will diſcover in an abundant de- 


gree. It is now demonſtrated, that many charges exhibited 
| againſt the ſound of the Engliſh language, have been made by 
thoſe who knew not its Orthoepy. Two thirds of its ſuppoſed 


ſhrill hiſſings are taken off by ſoftening the » into z. Conſidera- 
ble liberty of tranſpoſing is claimed by our poets, and good proſe 
writers have avoided a uniform tone. The complaint againſt 


conſonants, originated from a mere conſideration of their num 
ber, without obſerving their diſpoſition, by which they paſs 


T ſmoothly over the oral organs ; and where they do not, they are 
frequently ſilent. | 


Amid that heterogeneous maſs of terms which Engliſh diction- 


| aries furniſh, can we wonder if ſome are mutually repugnant, 


ſome harſh and inelegant, ſome oblolete, and others quaint ? In 
the vaſt overflow of books circulating here, may we not expect 


att equality of all languages. But ſuch a poſition, I think, few will 


give into, who are not confined to the knowledge of one. It ſcems 


| meant for the excellent purpoſe of ſpewing ſingularity, and ridiculing 


Sheridan. See Baretti's Eaſy Phraſcology. - 
It is an advantage not to be forgotten, that the proſaic and poetic di- 


| alefts, are more different in the Engliſh than moſt languages. In 
French, I know net what conſtitutes their poetry, except rhyme and 


meaſure, | 
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occaſionally to meet with abſurd idiom, uncouth combination, 


pedantic jargon, and trite vulgarity? But let the magic energy 
of a ſkilful writer ſelect and combine; let the enchanting grace 


of a poliſhed ſpeaker expreſs; and we ſhall have need no more 
to envy the natives of Artica or Latium, of Italy or France, 
The ſame inſtrument, that, in ruder hands, repels the ear of 
taſte, yields tenfold charms to the grateful touch of an accom- 
pliſhed maſter. Let a Garrick, a Siddons, ſpeak what an Ad- 
diſon, a” Milton, a Barbauld, or a Seward, indite, and the 
trivial objections and petty cavils of an elementary critic, will 
melt will vaniſh before the ſweets of harmony, and the ſoul 
of eloquence. e | Ew | 


DISSERTATION v. 


N SOUNDS. 


Frort the dignity of the conſequences let him honour the principles. Harris, Hermes. 


The remaining part of our taſk is to proceed from the ele- 


ments of ſpeech and writing, through the neceſſary rules of 
conſtruction, to the nicer precepts of compoſition. - | 


Thoſe ſounds formed by the mere voice, lightly impeded by 


different openings of the mouth are termed vowels; * thoſe 


that point out various interruptions and modifications of it, 


conſonants f. Of the former we have ſeven totally diſtin ; if 
we take in difference of time or length, eleven; if compoſition, 


fifteen. In deſcribing theſe we ſhall take them in the order of 


the ſcale or ſcheme vol. i. p. 86. | le 
In the fit, the lips are rather puſhed forward, the upper and 


under lip as diſtant as they ever are in ſpeaking, the voice direc- 


ted ſo as to ſtrike upon the upper part of the mouth near the 


throat, and the ſound prolonged. The ſecond is the fame ſound 
| ſhortened. In the third, the lips are rather pulled back, and 


brought nearer, the voice proceeding from a ſmaller aperture: 
this ſhortened is the fourth. With the ſame extent and protru- 


| fion of the lips, the voice proceeding from a ſtill ſtraiter aper- 


ture, and ſtriking upon the roof of the mouth near the middle, 
the fb ſound is pronounced. A ſhort ſound, uttered with the 
aperture more wide, but the poſition of the other organs and 


5 Lat. vocales from vox the voice, voice- letters. N 
| + Lat. conſonantes from con together, and ſono to ound, litters 
founding together with others | 
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moſt difficult to be deſcribed, or denoted by other letters; is 
generally muſpronounced ; and ſeems invented for a teſt of 
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direction of the voice as the laſt, is reckoned the „th. Some 
dialects ſubſtitute the long ſound of the /;xth for the fifth, though 
{uch a ſound does not occur in the politer Engliſh. As we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more of this provincial ſound hereafter * 
1 ſhall put for it & with the mark of a long ſound over it. To 
know what this character denotes, I would deſire the reader to 
pronounce pain like pen long en; and fairy like ferry with 
the firſt ſyllable lengthened——ferry.—'The voice iſſuing from a 
much ſmaller orifice, the tongue raiſed ſo as to touch the palate 


with its edges, and the voice directed to the forepart of the 
mouth juſt above the teeth, we hear the / evt ſound of the 


ſcheme, or if much ſhortened the eighth, The ninth is uttered 
with the lips gathered to a round form, the voice proceeding 
from about the ſame aperture in the throat as the it found and 
tending directly to the lips, the tongue not moved. There is 


no ſhort ſound directly correſponding to this. For the tenth, the 


mouth mult be nearly ſhut, the lips protruded and almoſt cloſed, 


and the voice lengthened out. "The eleventh, as commonly pro- 


nounced, is the ſhort ſound of this; but is now changed, in the 
genteeler circles, for one of the moſt difficult ſounds that we 


utter. In this, the aperture of the mouth and the protruſion of 


the lips are to be in a medium between the ſounds az and ; but 
the voice impelled with extreme ſuddenneſs ſo as almoſt to re- 
ſemble a ſhort cough F. Its great ſingularity, brevity, and in- 


diſtinctneſs have cauſed it to be miſtaken for ſeveral other ſhore. 


ſounds. For a; affectedly pronouncing © Sam people learn 


nathing, they ſo ſoon anderſiand every thing” : for e; Sem, nething, 


and enderſiand : for o; Som, nothing, oderſiand. It is of all vowels 


breeding. In a few words the ruſtic ſound of this vowel is au- 
thorized by Mr. Sheridan, | 


A compound ſound or proper diphthong is tws vowels coaleſ- 


cing, ſo as to form but one ſound ft. The organs are diſpoſed 


ſo as to pronounce the firſt vowel, but before that comes to 
a cloſe, or that vocal impulle is finiſhed, they are immediately 


and inſenſibly removed to the proper poſition for the other; 
and as, in the rainbow, it is not poſſible to ſay, here this colour 


ends, or there the other begins, though in the middle of 


any ſtreak a definite hue may be perceived; ſo here, the 


* Diſs. vii. + Mr. Steele, Prefodia Retionalis, Pref. g. ix. 


1 They are ſuppoſed to anſwer to the diphthongs of the antients, as 


they beſt agree with the etymology, Gr, Diphthoggos tices 
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28 DISSERTATIONS. 
junction between the ſounds muſt be concealed, though the ac- 
tual expreſſion of both be obvious to the delicate ear. 

The only leading ſounds of proper diphthongs naturalized in 
Engliſh, are au, ee, and oo. Au followed by ee forms two differ- 
ent ſounds, which are the z#wwelfth and thirteenth of the ſcheme. 
The #zvelfth has the au little dwelt on—the organs ſimply pre- 
paring to utter it change immediately for ee, on which they 
dwell a conſiderable time. The thirteenth, on the other hand, 
has the au held very long, ſo as to appear broad and full; while 
the ee is more ſlightly touched. The laſt that begins with az 
has it followed by oo, and is placed the ifteentb in the ſcheme. 
This is exemplified in /ourd, town, trowel, pronounced ſau- ond, 
tau- oon, trau-ooil or trau-wil, Ee or y (for their difference is 
trivial) followed by oo compoſes our fourteenth ſound ſo frequent- 
ly marked by the ſingle character u, though it has other modes 
of ſpelling. Ee or y is likewiſe capable of a coalition with any 
other vowel or diphthong ſound whatever, as hinted vol. 1. r. 
III. but as this conſiſts in barely expreſſing thoſe ſounds after it, 
as oo in yoo, and is invariably denoted by y or ; placed before 

them, as in harn, ye, yet, glorious, foliate, &c. it needs no further 
remarks, The proper diphthongs beginning with oo or ⁊ being 


equally regular (as in wag, oog; wafer, ooaifur ; awe, ooee, &c.) 


may be as eaſily diſmiſſed. 


We come now to the conſonant ſounds, or te the nature of 


thoſe modifications of the voice, which are effected by the outer 
organs. From the 16th to the 29th, together with the 34th 
and 35th, there are couples, every two of which have the or- 
gans in the ſame poſition, but differ in this; the former has 
them lightly touching, ſo as to emit the voice even at the mo- 
ment of contaR, and at the ſame time a compreſſion near the 
larynx; the latter is diſtinguiſhed by a ſmart preſſure of the 
organs, which totally obſtructs the voice till the organs are rap- 
idly disjoined to paſs to the next ſound. Thus, whoever will 
articulate þ or d will find the organs but in ſlight contact, the 
voice continued, but the larynx or top of the windpipe compreſ- 
fed or ſtrained ; in p or # he will perceive a ſudden, forcible 
ſtoppage of all ſound, which, were it attempted to be held, 
would produce entire ſilence. we „ WWodF 

With this diſcriminating remark, we may ſum up the reſt by 


. faying, that the x6th and 17th ſounds are formed by the meet- 


ing of the lips; the 18th and 19th by applying the upper teeth 
pretty forward upon the under lip; the 20th and 21ſt by touching 
the root of the upper teeth with the tip of the tongue; the 22nd 
and 23rd by thruſting the tongue forward between the teeth, 
the 24th and 25th by raiſing the tip of the tongue to the roo! 


bes / 
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of the mouth, juſt hehind the place of d, leaving an exceedingly 
ſmall aperture, paſſing through which the breath makes a hiſ- 
ſtmg or ſibilation: The 26th and 27th differ from the two pre- 
ceding, only in having a larger aperture. In the 28th and 29th 
the middle of the tongue is raiſed to the roof of the mouth. 
The zoth ſound is made by applying the end of the tongue to 
the root of the upper teeth, and letting the voice glide gently 
over the ſides of the tongue; the 31ſt by pointing the tongue 
towards the place of d or z, and ſuddenly producing a rattling 
vibration like the ſnarling of a dog“; the 32nd by cloſing the 
lips, juſt as in b, only extruding part of the voice through the 
noſtrils, while the 33rd juſt differs ſo much from 4+. In the 
34th and 35th the tongue is elevated, juſt as if going to pro- 
nounce g or A, when the voice is impelled through the noſtrils, 
as in x. The 36th ſound is not a conſonant by the ſcientific de- 
finition of this volume, tis a hard breathing before vowels, like 
a ſigh}; but with the more popular deſcription, © letters not 
ſounding alone”, it agrees better. FG 
ZZ The conſonants are divided || according to the organs employed 
in their formation into labials, dentals, palatines, and naſals$, 
Ihe labials b, p, v, f, employ the lips: the dentals are formed - 
at or near the teeth, d, t, db, th, z, 5s, zh, ſb: in the palatines the 
palate is touched g, I, I, r: the naſals paſs through the noſe, 
n, u, ng, nk, Some have alſo linguals J, ſuch as employ the 
tongue; and gutturals iſſuing from the throat“, of which latter 
there is only the / in our preſent Engliſh, but they are ſaid to 
| abound in ſome languages. The diſtinction into mutes and 
ſemivowels, and the ſubdiſtinctions of theſe, have already been 
treated of ff. The four unpaired conſonants , z, I, r, are de- 
nominated liquids, I ſuppoſe from their eaſily mixing or flow- 
ing along with the mutes, either before or after them. . 
It is beyond a doubt that many ſounds are articulable, which 
do not occur in Engliſh, On the other hand, we have fome 
ſounds, that foreigners cannot maſter; or not without great 
difficulty. But it ſeems that all ſounds might be taught, even to 
adults, by thoſe who underſtood the philoſophical deſcription of 
them. From the ſame ſource might remedies. be derived for 
lifping, which puts „ for th or th for s—ſnaffling, which emits 
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* Whence it has been termed the canine letter. + A perſon troubled 
= with a cold in the head neceſſarily ſubſtitutes b and d; as for © No 
man can harm him — Doa bad cad harb hib. + Fol. 1. art. 17, 
i allis has a ſimilar diviſion of the vowels. & From labium, dens, 
palatum, naſus, Lat. | | | 
I Lingua, ** Guitur. ff Vol. I. r. 17, 18, and notes, 
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.part of the voice continnally through the noſtrils, inſtead of the 

naſal ſounds only—ſtammering, eſpecially when it proceeds 
from a difficulty in particular letters and for all the minuter 
defects of articulation. 

The paſt generations have doubtleſs pronounced differently "EI 
the preſent, uſing ſome ſounds unknown to us, and ignorant of 
Tome that we expreſs, The organical knowledge of ſounds will 
preſerve to our poſterity the very image of our ſpeech. It will 
influence the articulation of our public ſpeakers, a character 
which perhaps moſt men are called upon in ſome way to aſſume, 
This knowledge can be beneath no one's moſt fixed attention 
that conſiders how great is the influence of manner—how neceſ- 
ſary for the artiſt in any line, to beſtow as much care and 
thought on every minute part of his work, as the obſerver does 
on the whole—and how mad it is to defer the maſtery of ſmall 

matters becauſe they are ſmall, when, on tbat very account, 
| they MUST be neglected in the moment of performance. 


e 


' DISSERTATION VI. 
-- ON LETTERS. 


Grammmici laltem omnes in hane deſcendent reram tenuitatem. in 


bbs 24 Or ow run wed 


| Had the letters 3 at firſt adapted to che ſounds} in an exact 
method, and continued fo, the preceding remarks, together with 
a ſcale of characters, had contained whatever was needful, on 
the ſubject of orthography. But though the number of ſounds. 
leaving out four for the compounds, is thirty-two ; the number 
of letters leaving out two, as: and u expreſs compounds, is 
only twenty-four; J and x ſtand each for two ſimple ſounds, 
di ab and ks ; C has always the ſound either of 4 or , and g al- 
ways that of J; ſo that we can diſcard theſe four letters, when 
our liſt will contain only twenty chaunctert for writing thirty- 
twa ſounds. == ©! 
By this proceſs we not only diſcover our want of letters, but ® 
we find a latent ſource of immenſe trouble. If we muſt expreſs * 
ſo many ſounds by ſo few letters, it is to be effected by artificial Pe 
and arbitrary rules, which will be more abſtruſe than characters 
accurately fitting; and if we have occaſionally, ſeveral charac- 
ters for the ſame ſound or combination of ſounds, it will be great bo te 
labour to impreſs on the mind, when one, and when another i- 8 
to be employed. We ſhall moreover find the taſk enhanced. by 
the inſtability and variety of the rules; and, to crown all, 
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1 of ſingle excepted words and ſilent letters a are to be par- 
ticularly noted and remembered. 
The buſineſs of this diſſertation, is to furniſh ſome remarks on 


the letters ſingly; and we ſhall take them in alphabetical order. 


A, à or ai (for the name is conteſted, though a matter ſcarce 
worth debate), is the firſt letter in all known alphabets, it is 
ſaid, except the Ethiopic or Abyſſinian. Its figure is from the 
Greek Alpha.“ B, bee is the firſt conſonant uttered by children; 
it is ſaid to have been borrowed from the ſheep: its form is 
the Phenician beth reverted, C, ſee (a letter uſeleſs but much 
employed) takes its figure from the latter part of the Greek 
cappa. The ſound of this laſt in Greek, and of c in Latin, was 
uniformly hard till corrupted in the latter by the Goths. D, 
dee is from the Greek delta. E, ee derives its figure from the 


Greek ep/elon with very little variation. It occurs moſt frequent- 
ly of any letter in the language, owing to the great number of 


ſilent and ſhort es, and of diphthongs compounded with e. The 
Engliſh abecedarians diſpute whether it ſhould be called at or ec, 
Who ſhall decide when doctors diſagree ? 


'The ner ſound accords beſt with the Iriſh and agg me- 


thod; the latter with the pure andeſtabliſhed pronunciation. F, ef 
is ſuppoſed to be formed from the Greek phi, though we ever ſpell 
thephiin Greek derivatives withph. It has been called the Eolian di- 


gamma, becauſe it anſwers to two gammas or Greek gs one above 


another. G, jee as the Engliſh, with their uſual want of literal 
{kill, have termed it, might be retained for its hard ſound in a 


; reformed alphabet ; it was firſt confounded with 7 by the Goths. 


The Hebrew Gimmel inverted, is thought to have formed the 


Greek Gamma; this, with a bottom added, the Saxon letter, and 


this rounded off the Engliſh, The Germans found it hy, and 
the Anglo-ſaxon pronunciation appears to have been ſimilar as 
gate (Sax, geat) is with country people ate; and we find indiſ- 
eriminately in Saxon records gif, yif; gut, yet, &c. H is in figure 
the very eta of the Greeks, They had two marks for ſpirits or 
breathings placed above vowels. But previous to the invention 


of them, they uſed eta for the rough breathing or our &, and 


ſhifted, as we now do, and as they might very well have done, 


"i without a mark for the gentle breathing. From this, and other 
1 petty conſiderations, it has been doubted whether b be a ner Fo 


* The Sounds of the letters are detailed with a painful but not wſe® 
leſs minuteneſs, vol. i, articles 19—196. 


+ In ſome periodical print, a few days ago, 1 met with a bon mot 


of Mr. Hill, who, hearing its claim uf be a letter denied, 1 025 re, 


6 Then ware! be ILL all "03 wy . 
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The other reaſons againſt it are its not being reckoned in vlie 
ſcanſion of antient verſes ; which would likewiſe exclude um and 
: its being neither mute nor ſemivowel, as if there could only 
be two kinds of conſonants; and its being only a ſigh or breath- 

ing juſt as it might be objected that F was but a puff, and s a 
hiſs, Our countrymen, with their wonted infelicity of nomi— 
nation call this letter aztch ! Surely if letters muſt have names 
this ſhould be called ee. 

J, auce in Greek iota, which it reſembles in figure and power, 
was long confounded with the following letter; ; they are how- 
ever as diſtin as any two letters whatever. Our Engliſh dic- 
tionaries unfortunately retain the cuſtom in claſſing their words; 
a circumſtance, of which young ſcholars ſhould be apprized. F, 
jai or jod was formerly called i conſonant. It appears to have 
been derived from the 0% (yod) of the Hebrews, mispelt by the 
moderns jod, and from the Greek iata, Conceiving thefe to 
ſtand for our ſhort i, they would expreſs what ſome call y conſo- 
nant before vowels, as yeozva for Fehovah, &c. This would by 

a more forcible utte1ance, produce a hiſs; which with y is ay or 
xb, and this is the preſent French ſound, as in jardin (Zhardin). 
The blunt Britith ear would not reject the addition of 4 to the 
before corrupted found; and thus it became what it now re- 
mains, and cannot be reſtored, without incurring the contempt _ | 

beſtowed on all ſuppoſed affeation. The figure is plainly de- 

rived from that of i; and perhaps turned at the bottom like , 

becauſe of the mixture of hilling. X, ai as well as c 18 derived 
from the Greek cappe, which it more reſembles, though c con- 
ſtantly ſtands for cappa in derivatives. L, el appears to take its 
form from the Hebrew Lamed; My em from the Greek mu; u, er 
from the Greek u. O, oa agrces in ſhape with the Greek omicror: 
or o ſmall.* It depicts the mouth in the very act of pronouncing; 
it. It is not eaſy to trace the origin of the figure of þ, pee; the 
Hebrew character may be made ſomething like it by inverſion, or 
the ruder imperfe& py of the Greeks by rounding the right hand 
angles. Perhaps it was formed by analogy from b, or by miſtake 
from the Greek rho, The uſeleſs © is, at thistime, maugrethe long 
ſtupidity of learned grammatiſts, generally allowed to be a third 
character for the twenty-ninth ſound, and the » always attend- 
ing it to ſound as 2b. We ſhall not ſpend any time in enquiring 
how the Engliſh got it, as it is more worth while to ſeck how 
they may handſomely get rid of it, and all fimilar incumbrances 
to learning. Our Saxon anceſtors expreſſed the ſound of the 
combined letters qu more rationally by their 4. Shall I omir 
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* Omega, the 1% letter of the Greek alphabet, i is large 0. 
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or inſert the full-length name of this groteſque character 
It is e- which Dr. Johnſon derives, not from its ſound, but 
from gueue Fr. a tail; it being an O with a tail! 

N, ar of dubious origin, was ſtyled by Perſius © litera canina”? 
the dog letter, on account of its ſnarling expreſſion. S, % in 
© its ſhape reſembles the curling form, and in its proper ſound, the 


mall characters of the Greek figma.* It is the peculiar proper- 
ty of to be capable of preceding every other found, except =, 


*X quarto dictionary. T7, zee is from tan Greek. It is much reve- 
renced by ſome as the true form of the croſs. We have no 
32 character for the ſound th, for which the Greeks had theta; and 


from the Greek »p/ion or yp/ilon. In the antient tongues, it had 
WE not its preſent compound ſound, but that of oo: hence cuculus is 
== the Latin for cclee; and tu, tu is put in Plautus for the cry of 


main ſo in dictionaries, VJ, wee is formed from the Greek capi- 
tal up/ilon, leaving out the bottom ſtem. Its ſound may likewiſe 
be deduced from it; for, place à before a vowel it ſounds as =, 
and no doubt v had that found long which it has ſtill among 


as the dental v. This laſt has.a near affinity to ö, which made 
a2 jovial epigrammatiſt remark, that ere and vivere, to di ink and 
to live, were nearly the fame. , double yoo as we nickname it 
s not found in what are called the learned languages. When 
he antient v became a dental, doubtlefs our anceſtors, fruitful 
though not alert in orthographical expedients, doubled the 2 or 
v indiſcriminately for the antient ſound þ (as ss was then uſed 


ter always denotes a vowel ſound, though long numbered with 
the conſonants. Some have ſaid that x, eis was firſt adopted by 


For the uſe of long and ort s, fee vol. j, 4515 7. and the note 


yn it in vol. ii. | | 
J Tu, tu, iſtic inquam. Vin' afferri noctuam, 


Quae, tu, tu, uſque dicat tibi. Menaechmi. 
t It uuas uuerſe and uuerſe. ä Saxon Chronicle. 


| Yor mid tuo bondred ſſypes, &c. oh ITS: 
Our ſuete Leuerd atte Haſte ſſewede ye ſuete grace. | 
e 2 Robert of Gloceſter, 


# hiſs of the ſerpent. The form is evidently from one of the three 


the Saxons were ſo rich as to have one for this, and one for its 


the owl.F U and v were long confounded like i and j, and re- 


natives of the metropolis. Utter this with great force, and it 
expreſſes the breath through the lips with nearly the ſame noiſe 


1 for 5) and the v ſoon coaleſced into one character. This let- 
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the Latins in the reign of Auguſtus, from pious motives. But 
r was not crucified till the reign of Tiberius; this was pro- 
ably not the form of the croſs on which he expired ; and the 
letter is found in an inſcription of remoter date. T, wauee is 
likewiſe from the Greek yp/lon, is always a vowel, and might 
be ſpared from the alphabet. E, antiently denominated izzard 
or 5 hard, then zed and zad, but lately with more reaſon zee and 
ez, had its form of the Greek zeta. The account, in a gram- 
mar of high authority, of its being compounded of d and s, ſeems 
unfounded, at leaſt with reſpect to our ſpeech. Perhaps it was 
meant to ſay that it has the ſame relation to s that d has to #. 

It has been laid down as a rule, that the names of mutes be- 
gin with a conſonant, while thoſe of ſemivowels end with one. 
This mode of diſtinguiſhing, however, is little uſeful ; it loſes 7 
ſight of the natural difference; and tends, like other 
technical matters when disjoined from reaſon, to introduce error 
and debate : the name of the letter being firſt put wrong, ar- 
guments are founded on that circumſtance to prove its ſpecies, | 
The articulation too of the conſonant cannot be ſo plainly per- 
ceived when followed by ai or ee; and ſyllables of like ſound (as 
c a, hai) puzzle learners extremely. It would be better to put 
the vowel ſound firſt, and let that vowel be always the ſame. But 
why ſtop here ? It would be beſt of all if that artificial lumber of 
names were totally Twept away, and every letter denominated 
by the very ſound it repreſents. This would facilitate the ac- 
quiſition of reading; would diſpel a thouſand quibbles, pedan- 


tie miſtakes, and vain, puerile quarrels; and would be an im- th 
portant ſtep towards that deſirable meaſure of literal reform, WE. 
which we ſhall ſoon more fully conſider, 0 8 ks 


' DISSERTATION VII. 
ON PRONUNCIATION. 


We ſhould is look for this ſtandard [of pronunciation} only among thofe Wo d 
the corretneſ(s and preciſion of true learning, combine the eaſe and elegance of gente | 
life. Enfield. | 


Many and loud have been che 1 of the difficulty andf - I 
incertitude of pronunciation. So fleeting, ſo evaneſcent are 
ſounds; ſo eaſily do they glide, in their tranſmiſſion, from leſs? 4 
to greater aberrations, While communicated merely viva vor, * 
they cannot harmonize upon millions of tongues, and books, 5 


* 
which have a wider ſpread, and more accuracy, © cannot ſpeak”. 1 


oe 


To obviate theſe inconveniencies, as Alexander cut the indiflc- „. 


luble knot, ſome inveigh agaipſt all exactneſs in peaking 3 5. Af 
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Es though profeſſing to be ſcholars, never think of rules of pronuncia- 


tion. Could ſuch a doctrine obtain general aſſent, there would ſoon 


- 


be an end of all extenſive colloquial intercourſe ; and new 
languages would be ſpringing up by dozens in a century. $70 
* Others, with more plauſibility, inſiſt on the pronunciation 


3 
> 


ments of ſpeech; or as ſigns by which it can be tranſmitted. 
To adjuſt then the ſound to the manner of writing appears like 
adjuſting the country to the map, the machine to the model, or 
the meaning to the expreſſion. If either muſt give way let it be 
that which is leſs noble. It would be better that the ſpelling 
* ſhould be adjufted to the ſound ; but neither can that be eaſily 
or ſpeedily effected, as we ſhall ſhew in the next diſſertation. 
Oft pronunciation, then, as of ſpeech in general, we muſt 
ſſcek other meaſures : and they are thoſe enumerated by Quin- 
tilian, © reaſon, antiquity, authority, cuſtom”. Among theſe 

ZZANTIQUITY is of leaſt regard, pronunciation being improvable, 
and what is in mode being more generally acceptable, and more 


eeaſily underſtood. Yet, other things being equal, this may de- 
5 0p | 


ide. AUTHORITY is better; though ſomething more than the 
uthority of a ſingle great name is deſirable ; perhaps even this 
1ay preſerve from contempt. ReasoN can only decide by the 


pf ccent, harmony, and ſignification. The accent being fixed, it 
d is reaſonable that light ſyllables ſhould drop any vaſt or cumber- 


ſome ſounds; hence the pronunciation of words ending in age 
— that are of ſmall emphaſis, that frequently occur, or that are 
MN, auxiliary to other words are often pronounced differently from 
heir ſpelling. Such are would, ſaid, &. Thoſe who are reſolved to 
pronounce as written, can never ſpeak with a due ſentential em- 


Phaſis, or ſeem to underſtand what they utter. Words too that 
"0 : 


from harſhneſs offend the ear, or from aukward combinations 


diiſagreeable conſonants muſt be dropped, and thoſe ſyllables 
1 mollified that cannot be endured. But the beſt regulator is 
cus rouf. Not the cuſtom of thoſe who are totally void of 
fare or elegance; nor of thoſe who are ever hunting after mo- 
"iſh innovations; but of that middle claſs of men who unite the 
advantages of learning, good ſenſe, and acceſs to polite 
company. „ | S 


& EW - . 2 PEA . : 2 
date Dr. John ſon ſupports this ſyſtem with his ponderous authority; 
oſe robo wwould poiſe his light argument may conſult the grammar be- 
ere referred to, f Conſuetudo vero ceriiffima loqueni magiſtra ; 
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Lite and other unemphatical terminations. Monoſyllables too 


aſs with difficulty over the oral organs are to be altered; the 
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The conrt=dialeR is always held up as the model of pronuncia- 
tion: the faſhion of language like that of dreſs certainly origi- 
nates there. But faſhion is ever liable to extremes; and in 
language as in dreſs it may be prudent not to be totally behind 
the mode, nor with the very firſt in it. Next to the court, the 
ſtage muſt be allowed the reſort of poliſhed expreſſion; and 
hither we have'all acceſs, Where it errs it will be too modiſh. | 
The bread of actors depends on applauſe ; but the middle, mo- 
deft, unaſſuming path does not lead to applauſe though it may | 
to eſteem. The bar too exhibits the cuſtomary pronunciation, 
and perhaps moſt juſtly of all. The pulpit is the moſt acceſſible 
and frequented place of public diſcourſe, but, unfortunately, and 
culpably, it is leaſt to be relied on. Preachers, I could name, 
who attend to all the juſtneſs and all the graces of delivery. 
But this will not juſtify a general recommendation of orators by 
whom every abſurd, every antiquated, and every vulgar form 
is, at one time or other, authorized. Happily they appear to be 
improving; and as the theory of pronunciation becomes more 
fixed, and more obvious, they probably may attain that decent 
uniformity, that euphony, and grace, which will make them 
proper models for the middle and inferior orders. _— 
Ihe great maſs of corrupted Engliſh that forms the different th 
dialects, is too vaſt to be inſerted in this work. A few of the ſe 
more obvious general faults we muſt notice; a knowledge of ed 
them being of the utmoſt utility to ſuch as wiſh to lay aſide ſtti 

their provincial habits, | = | _—_ 

To begin at home“ The Cheſhire and Lancaſhire people 
about Mancheſter pronounce ee when denoted by e, ea or ei like 
ai, © I reſaive ſinſait pleaſure by ſeeing others plaiſed”” inflead 27 
of © receeve ſinceer pleaſure by ſceing others pleeſed”. Yet ©» 
in a few words really excepted they ſound ee; as in there, where, B+ 
which they pronounce theer, wwheer. In auee denoted by long 1 
; or y they generally hold the ſound au long as in oil. But or 
this latter they have a ſound in which oa inſtead of au precedes 

ce. © Loif and joa-ee reſoid in thoſe men whoa have theer En 
treaſure wheer theer hearts ſhould bai”. O before / and another 
conſonant they ' pronounce as they do oz; told as they would in 
tould, &c. 1 ſay as 1nEY would or, for they vitiate that diph- wh 
thong, making it a compound of oa and oo inſtead of ay and o— = lea 
froa-oon for Frau- oon and foa-ound for ſau-oond., When hard, cod 


S 


hard g or & comes before a, e, i, auee they interpoſe a y as in can, naf 
| | | be. 


atenduimque plane ſermone, ut nummo, cui publica | forma eſt. Quin t. 1 85 
Inſt. i, 6. * I notice only faults that infeſt their reading ; the groſ- 
Jer defects of their calloquial j!yle they are able to rectiſy themſelves. rat 
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gallop, ten, get, hind, guile, give, ling; pronounced by them kyan, 
gyallop, kyen, gyet, kyaueend, gyaucel, gyiv, Hing. When d and # 
are followed by r or by a ſhort ſyllable that terminates in r they 


are pronounced here as if followed by db and h ſeverally ; fod- 


dber, bet-ther d-dbrink, t-three, for fodder, better, drink, tree, Alſo 
till of late, an evil practice prevailed, where gh is elegantly turn- 


ed into V of pronouncing it with a rough guttural aſpirate*, 
which I know not how to deſignate better than by 55. 
rough has been called ru, laugb, 1abh, &c. Words too in which 
& is filent have an aſpiration for the 4, as bnife and bnow. 


In Derbyſhire, and the borders of the neighbouring ceuntics, 
they ſubſtitute for ee a ſound unknown to the pure Engliſh and 


compounded of e and ee, pronouncing -e for me, For co they 
ſay e- as ne-00n for non; for ou, i-oo—bi-ooſe, tA-oon, The ar- 
ticle a, which ſhould be pronounced without emphaſis, and al- 


> moſt like ſhort 1, they are taught to call, in reading, az; and 


they ſhare in ſeveral of the errors. before aſcribed to Cheſhire. 


They would pronounce “He- ee is ai fe-ool, whoa gyives up his 


moind entoirly to mye-ooſic, and is ple-ceſed with nothing bet- 
ther than ai ſwe-cet si-oond”.  _ | | 


Yorkſhire has in itſelf a number of different dialeQs. On 
=> this account the various modes of pronouncing that I have ob- 


ſerved in different natives of that county are not to be conſider- 
ed as all prevalent in any one place. 
ſtituted for 21; pe-een, de-ee for pain, day: oa for au; cal, droa 


for all, draw : ee for the diphthong ca where it is to be ſounded | 


di in excepted words; beer for bear, greet for great; ye-oo for ew 
> as fye-oo for few; au for auee as lauf for life; oo-a for oa as hoogp. 
for Hope; o- for oa when denoted by long o; noa=ooble, ſog-oober 
for noble, ſober; alſo when denoted by ou or ow, as foa-cor, [92500 


for. four, ſnow 3 bb far gb, both where it is changed for fas in 


Cr, 
7, Fn 


1 5 rated Yo 


Cheſhire, and where it is ſilent, as tbauhbt for thought, rauncebbt 
for right. | 


England, frequently ſubſtitute 4% for a both long and ſhort, as 
maun, fauther, for man, father : ee for ea where it ſhould be ſhort e 


cow. The common ſound of all their ſhort vowels, is a, as ba- 


nafat, tarrable, for benefit, terrible. They take every ſyllable to 


be long which is followed by a ſingle conſonant before another 


* Said by Dr. Wallis, de ſon, formatiqne to. be the. old aſpir= 


Thus 


In Yorkſhire e-ee 1s ſub- 


The natives of Scotland, and of the northern counties. of 


in excepted words, as deed for dead, 1wee pon for weapon;; ai for e 
where it ſhould be ſhort e before two conſonants, /airn for 
learn: ce for auee as meet for might ; oo for ou ; ſoond, coo for found, 
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vowel ; mee-rit for mer-it, pau-nic for panic. Beſide which they 
have a remarkable accentual tone or twang. 

The Welch who learn Engliſh, ſpeak each conſonant with a 
ſmart contact of the organs“. The people of Somerſetſhire pro- 
nounce directly contrariwiſe, as far as reſpects the ſemivowels, 

changing the aſpirated into the vocal, For faith they ſay vaidh, 
and their own county they call Zomerzetzhire. 

 TheIrihh put i for e as binifit for benefit ; ai-ee for auee, lai-esf i 
for life ; and ai for ee in the ſame caſes that the Cheſhire people 
do. They alſo pronounce the following ſingle words different 

from the better ſort of Engliſhmen. Gather they call gether ; 
eatch, ketch; courſe, coorſe; court, coort; leiſure, lezher; ſource, 

Jooree ; ſtrength, fſrenth, &c. breadth, breth; fold, fowld, &c. onion, 
inion : reach, retſh ; zealous, eailous ; ; and a few others they per- 
haps utter incorrectly. 

Our th, ab, and w are perpetual obſtacles to our "ontinents] 
neighbours when they attempt to learn our ſpeech, and they 

_ ſubſtitute 2, 4 and v reſpectively. The Engliſh 7 is very differ- 
ent from the French one; the latter is the 25 of the ſcheme, the 
former dzb. So their ch is our /; and requires at before it to 

_ anſwer ours. Our þ they uſually give the ſound 2. Ny and 

* too occaſion ſome difficulty, but it may be got over by con- 
ſulting the fh diſſertation. 

The Londoners (for Tazty likewiſe have a diale) adopt thoſe 
new modes that incline to feebleneſs and ſweetneſs ; and articu- 
late with a rapidity neceſſarily indiſtinct, The dental ſemivowel 17 
v is by them melted into w as winegar for vinegar. Short a is 
often confounded with e; nan pronounced as men; fat as fet; > 

ſand as ſend: this is objeRionable both as emaſculating the lan- 

_ guage, and unfortunately obſcuring its ſenſe, making more 

equivocal words than any other corruption could f. 

Thoſe who ſpeak provincially are apt to miſpronounce except- 

ed words, and the leſs extenſive general exceptions, in reading, 
though perhaps they obſerve them in converſation. The reaſon 
is plain. They are ſenſible of the deficiency of their pronuncia- | 
tion, but uncertain as to the particulars in which it conſiſts. As ! 
a remedy they fix upon general ſounds for their letters in certain 
poſitions, and to theſe they toe tenaciouſly adhere. To refer 


* The Rog * « 7 Foro þy Cot that Shenkin iſs a Wiſtart“, inflead 

of © 1 vow by God dhat Fenkin is a Wizard'. ff Some of thoſe f 5 

inflances of improper pronunciation which. are rather modiſh than pro- 

vincial are mentioned in the notes. To theſe add ſeparating ſhort i from 
vorvels gloree-ous for gloar-yous ; : omitting h, as andmaid; or 

fnal r as terrow for. terror, 
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= them for the 2g of exceptions to common, diſcourſe. is, 
7 vain; for they find in general, the farther they depart from 
i their common diſcourſe, the purer their Engliſh. When an 
exception is once adopted by them they extend it too generally, 
and draw new miſtakes from it. Cauſes of this kind, eſpecial- 
ly too ſtrict an adherence to what has become ſuperantiquated, 
08 ſeem to have formed the greateſt part of our dialects. Let him 
who would poliſh his pronunciation be very attentive to. theſe 
2 remarks; for, as, without abiding by the regular ſound of letters, 
when that is right, his diſcourſe will appear vulgar; ſo, and 
much more, without complying with eſtabliſhed exceptions, will 
= it ſeem unſufferably ſtiff, affected, and even ſenſeleſs. | 


DISSERTATION VIII. 
EE 7” reel 


A mighty maze, but not without a plan. Pope. 
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Orthography cannot ſoon be brought exactly to agree with 
pronunciation. The difficulty of controlling fixed and general 
* cuſtoms is well known. Could fo extenſive a change take place 
=> ſuddenly it would at firſt make reading difficult; thoſe who are 
now the beſt readers would feel the difference moſt; yet rhe 
innovation muſt be firſt introduced by them. It would render 
all the old books nearly uſeleſs, for two methods fo contrary 
would never be continued at the ſame time, eſpecially by the 
>” riſing race firſt initiated into the more perfect way. | 
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With only the preſent characters it is impoſſible, on account 
of their great diſproportion to the number of ſounds*. Thoſe 
who profeſs to pronounce and ſpell alike at preſent do no ſuch 
thing; they who on theſe principles refuſe to ſay burd think 
they preſerve them inviolate by pronouncing berd, whereas ac- 
cording to the preſent names of the letters it ſhould be baveerd, 
and to ſpell berd is impoſſible. New characters indeed might 
eaſily be fixed on, and adapted, in the preſent improved ſtate 
of grammatical ſcience, with inſurmountable accuracy. But 
would grown men and women— would biſhops and doctor 
would ſtateſmen and philoſophers condeſcend to learn their al- 
= phabet ? Would printers, and eſpecially letter-founders, under- 
:4 go the neceſſary trouble and incur the expence, for uncertain 
profit, nay probable loſs? And would not the world be peſtercd 
with different alphabets,. as before with ſyſtems of ſhort-hand, 
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* See Diſſertation vi, the beginning. 
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of theſe is found was originally two, as f- ne, ma- be. 
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each claiming ſuperiority, yet to an impartial obſerver exhibit- 
ing little real preference ?. unde | 

The preſent orthography has its uſes. It frequently diſtin- 
a happy circumſtance, 
becauſe in writing, the tones, looks, and geſtures cannot, as in 


converſation, obviate the ambiguity, nor is the perſon uſing the 


terms at hand to explain“. It likewiſe ſerves moſt excellently 
to preſerve the derivation, and without ſome ſuch guide 
etymology would range under the conduct of wild fancy, and 
form no part. of certain ſcience, _ 

It appears to have been primarily fixed upon better founda- 


tions than thoſe which at preſent ſupport it, and to have ſlidden 
from them by the changes of pronunciation, 
and th for their reſpective ſounds cannot be ſucceſsfully vindi- 
cated, nor the variety of conſonants for the ſame ſound. But, 
with reſpe& to the vowels, I imagine it was firſt eſtabliſhed that 


Fixing ch, ph, E, 


each ſhould be uniformly Jong when ending a ſyllable, and ſhort 
when followed by one or more conſonants in the ſame ſyllable ; 
that there were no exceptions from the general ſounds of vowels; 


and the ſhort ſound of each differed from the long one only 1 in 


length. Each ſyllable in which a diphthong occurs I imagine to 


| have been originally two; the former a long one, but the latter 
being very ſhort was at length difuſed; yet both letters were 
left in writing, and the Jong ſound of the former in ſpeaking. 


Many colloquial barbariſms confirm this account, as to- ad, coo- 
at for toad, coat; ee- as, clee-an for eaſe, clean. 

In the ſame manner we may account for ſilent e, and its effect 
in lengthening a preceding vowel. Each ſyllable in which one 


vowel, by the general rule juſt laid down, was long; the final 

e frequently occurring became firſt obſcure and then neglected; 
yet ſtill the firſt vowel retained its long ſound, and the e has re- 
mained to this day as a mark of it. It has been diſcontinued in 
general, wherever it had not this uſe; but is found in ſome very 
old books, in ſuch words as clea-re, 1 knowled-ge ; where it 
muſt have formed a ſyllable evidently from the mode of diviſion, 
and its want of any other effect. 

I'D moſt certain way of proving a yowel ſhort before a Gingle 


* Inflance—— What do you here ? That i is, N. bat are ; you doing 


in this place? It would be difficult in a perfect orthography, though 


eaſy i in converſation, to di flinguiſe this ſentence from What do you bear! 
bat found does your ear perceive *, + We may well conclude the 


long found of moſt of the worvels to differ Tees what they bave at 


preſent. 


The firſt. 
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conſonant found was to double the conſonant, that in diviſion 
one might certainly go to the former ſyllable. 'This, or ſome 
equivalent method, has generally prevailed in words originally 
Engliſh, as manner, penny, fellow, bitter, &c, But to the genius 
of the Latin proſody, it is directly oppoſite. Hence, in deriva- 
tives from that language, though the vowel be ſhort, the fol- 
lowing conſonant is ſingle, as mer-it, van-it-y ; except through 
compoſition, as al-lure, com-mit, diſ- Eve, 

This circumſtance has introduced much difficulty i in the de- 


that doubling the conſonant always denotes a ſhort ſound, and 
with reſpect to thoſe that are ſingle, a major part of them alſo 
are ſhort, but if they be native Engliſh they are long. 


mere ſtreſs of voice at the end of words, as in ſtiſ, bleſs, ſell, 
| when it ſo happened they formerly doubled the conſonant, as 


the final / to be ſingle in pollyſyllables, double in menyſyllables. 
There is no doubling after diphthongs, becauſe they being 


none of theſe analogies are conſtant. The reader will find their 
= deviations general and particular in vol. I. 

It muſt be carefully remarked that, inſtead of doubling; i in 
= ſeveral inſtances, two different conſonants are put; of ſuch a 
nature as not to alter or injure the found of the principal one. 
Thus inſtead of cc or 44 in words properly Engliſh we put c, 4 
being never doubled, and cc ſounding like x before three of the 
yowels. J is not doubled, and g where doubled becomes hard; 


hence writing ge is analogous to doubling them, and the 4 does 
y 7 not alter or injure that ſound, being compounded of d and xh). 
t.. For the ſame reaſon and in the fame connection tc is put for ch, 
, Thus the ſame analogy that directs us to write lady and gladden, 


fury and hurry, directs us hkewiſe to write token, pocket ; aged, 


we put curl and cull, Inell and Fennel, we put fark, flack ; birch, 
5 fiteb; tock, havoc ; trudge, tonnage *, =" and d are doubled by 
he The ten orthographical figures may be juſt e f 1 
at 7A would be trifling to dwell on them, Protheſis adds and Aphaereſis 


takes owey a letter or 8 at the RE of a word: * : 


DISSERTATIONS, * 11 


termination of the length of ſyllables : it will hold indeed 


Conſonants are frequently doubled, in old Engliſh, for the 


There is always a ſtreſs in a monoſyllable if a principal word; 
but in pollyſyllables it ſeldom is on the laſt in the word. vet 
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rebell; but of late they have almoſt confined doubling on this | 
account to monoſyllables. Hence the analogy which directs 


— ry rods 


7 known long ſyllables neceſſarily imply a ſtreſs, and exclude the 
firſt reaſon for doubling—namely to denote ſhort ſounds. But 
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badger : the fame that ſanRions feel and fili, alſo ſanctions ſeet, 
beck ; ſiege, bridge; teach, ſtitch : and on the ſame principles that 
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out the rules for vowels, that much of our pronunciation depends 


our pronunciation it ſhould be laid down as a 


begin ſyllables are theſe : % br, ch, el, er, dl, dr, fl, fr, gh, gl, gu, 


' the end. Antitheſis alters and Metatheſis tranſpoſes a letter ; 
 Archaiſmus 7s an axtiquated; and Exoticiſmus a | foreign mode | 3 


| ſpelling . 
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the above analogy in the middle of words, but arenever doubled 
at the end. Proper names baffle and refuſe all analogics. . 
Tt has appeared, inthe courſe of this diſſertation, and through- 


on a due diviſion of ſyllables. On this fubject then it will be 
well to enlarge a little more. 'To divide ſyllables ſo as to aug 


GENERAL RULE, | = 
That whatever number of conſonants come between vowels, one 
muſt go to the former ſyllable ; and if two remain that cannot 


begin a ſyllable, then two go to the former. For example I would © 
divide atom, ha-bit, ban-iſb, mer-it, prohib-it, cit-y, mil-it-ary, for- 
oft, hom-age, cloſ-et, puniſh, PPE. em-ploy, veſl- ment, chil- dren, art 


N $7 
Ful, pen-uy, com-mand- ment The pairs of e e that will Mp 


gr, bn, pb, pl, pr, rb, ſe, fb, hs ſh ſm, ſn, Ip. ſp, f. thy th ir. 


To this general rule there are about five exceptions. | by 

1. When o and u are not emphatical they end the ſyllable, a 
barmo-ny, armo- ry, ammu-nition, adu- lation. LY 
2. When any vowel except i comes before a ingle conſonant © 28 


or before two that can begin a ſyllable, and the conſonant or ' 


conſonants are followed by a diphthong of which the leading 

vowel is ſhort e or i, the firſt vowel ends the ſyllable ; as cela- Þ a0 
ceous, innpe- rious, Fo- liate, ablu- tin. But when i comes in the = 
ſame connexion it mult be joined to the kalen conſonant fe 


as, perfid-ious, humil-iate, opin-ion, reviſ-ion. =. 2 


ſis and Syncope the ſame in the widths: ; Paragoge and Apocope ati fo 


* This one comprehenſ ve rule, with the few following exception . 
and the moderate liſt of excepted words, may be ſubſtituted for abba 
have been called grammatical rules of diviſion which are ele, 
puzzling, ſubverſive of true Pronunciation, and contrary to each other. 
The lift of excepted words is valuable, comprizing in ſmall a 

the Eſſence of Spelling Dictionaries it will ſerve to determine any | 
word by inſpection, they being ranged alphabetically committed % 
memory it would ęffectually lead to a correct pronunciation. 
The former FREQUENTLY ERRONEOUS rules of diviſion are 5 
I. A conſonant between tevo vowels goes to the latter ſyllable, m 
ha-bit, me-rit. A 
2. Two conſonants in the at of a _ that are proper to fl 18 
gin a word , my alva begin a es together, as er ſta-bliſn. 17 
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. In derivatives formed from words ending in e ſilent length- 
: | cning the preceding vowel, if the addition begins with a vowel, 

the long vowel of the primitive ends a ſyllable. So from nig 

famous; from reſtore, refto-rative ; from cube, cu-bic, 

4. Ll is divided between à or o, and another vowel, as 41. 
ligation, col-lier, fol-ly. Except where derived from words end- 
ing in , as ?all-er, roller, | 
5. Allo vowels end ſyllables 3 in the prepoſitions hy-per—, and 
x Vr per —; in the part u-ni for one; and terminations—a=do,—a- 
74 tor —0-fets : as by-permeter, ſuper fine univerſal, baſtina-do, pecta- 


7 | tor, antiptosſir. 


7 { ; Andthefollowing words, with their derivatives, breakthrough | 

1 7 the general rule, by dividing in the places marked. The few 

by 3 that are undivided between parentheſes are ſuch as would be ex- 
- eptions from the general rule, the five excepling rules, or their 
125 derivation. | nt | | 

8 WokDs THAT PART THE CONSONANTS TO THE LATTER. 


SYLLABLE IN PRONOQUNCING, 


5 (Abalienation) (abbreviation) a-ble a-blepſis e den 
s | 5 accli-yous (accliv-ity) acere- tive accu-mulate (accum-ulative) 
> ace-toſe a-chor a=cre addu- cent adja-cent adju-dicate adju..rate 
| = adminiftra-trix adu-latory advo- ca- cy acgypti-acum aeti-tes A- 
= Fe affi- dation affi-dature affla-tus A-ga a-gent ag-glu-tinate a- 
gue albu-go alco-hol alle-gro (al-lig- ature) allu- ſive alu- del 

3 amba-ges a-men ame-nable ammo-ni-acal amo-mum amo-ro- 

a | ſo anna-nas anni-hilable antanacla-fis (anter-iority) antiſcor- 
= bu-tical (anto-eci) a-pex a- phaere- ſis aphrodiſi-acal apo-rea 
5 " l. appara- tus en a- pril «pron. een, 


2 
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3. Toe conſonants i in the middle of a zv ora, not proper to begin a 
bal 5 word, muſt be divided, as num- ber, pop-py, huſ-band; D 

3 7 4. 1f two vowels come e together, not making a ſyllable, they "yy 
Rot a e Holde, as di- urnal. 
y 4 = 5. Let words firmed, or derived, be divided according to their origi- 

85 a and primitive, . when a fi ngle conſonant i is doubled or final e 
ok 

f 10 6. Let compound. word: be divided back again into their primitive 
4 Parte. 
| 7 7. Three conſonants i in the middle of a word that can begin a word, 
* © a ſyllable, as illu- ſtrate. 

8. If they can end a word they end a fallable, ar hatch-et. 

9. 1f the two laft can begin a word, or the laſt be I, they begin a 
= | 1 as kin-dle, mon-ſter. 
120. 7 the boo Po can ond a | word they go fo the former follabls, 
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_ capſular and bi- when it means two (bif- erous big- amiſt biſ- 


(companion) compla- cent compo- nent conca- vo- Conca-vous 
nite conglo- bate co - niferous co-noid (conſpiracy from conſpire/ 


conſu- tile convi- val co-quette co- rant corro- ſive co-ving cra- 


bation cu-bit cu-ticle cy- cle cy-lindric cy-nanthropy cy- FR 
negetics cy-noſure cy-preſs cy-prus Czari-na de-cent decli- 


lous (deprivation from deprive) (derivation derivative from 


(fla-gration) fla-men fla-tus fla-vour flo-ral (florid) flo-riſt 3 5 
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arma- da aſy- lum a- theiſt (above that length ath—) avi-tous : 
auro-ra auro-ra bo-rea-lis auxe- ſis (a-zure Sher. Per. azure) 
ba-by ba- con bana-na ba- ſin ba- ſis becaſi- co bibliothe-cal bi- 


ect) bi-tumen bla-tant bo- lary bo- lis bo- lus bo-naro-ba bo- 
num-· magnum bo- rax bo- ree bo- targo bra-zen bra-vo bri-dle 
(brin- dle) bro- cage bro-ker bru-mal bru- nette bu- bukle bu- 
colic bu-gle bu-gloſs bu- reau bu- rine ca- dence ca-di ca-lif 
cameraobſcu-ra cana- ry cano-rus canta-ta ca-pable ca-ret 
carricatu- ra (carioſity) ca- rob catachre- ſis catechu-men ca-ter 


cathe - dral cathe- ter ca - vate ce- city ce- dar ce- lature ce-natory 27 


ce no- bitical ce · rate certio- ra · ri ceru- men ceſſa-vit cha-ry 7 
cheru-bic chime-ra (chimerical) chi-rography all in chi- ro 


cho-rus chy-laceous and all from chyle ci- ba- rious cicatri- 98 1 
ſant ci-der ci-pher cla-ry cla-vated cli-macter cli-mate cli- 7 


— Cc 
3. 


max clo- ven clo- ver co-chleated co-coa co- e- val co-gent co 
lature colm-ar co-lon co-mitial commu-nicate compa- ges 


— 
28 


wo Ss 
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concu-binage concu-piſcence conge-ner (congenerous) conge- 


„ hed s 
9 


bur cra-ven cre-dent (credit credible) cre-tated (criminal 
from crime) cri-bration cri-nigerous cri ſis cri-te-rion cu- 


= 
— — 


— 
WM 4 


vous deco-rous deco-rum decre-tal (defamatory from defame) 
deglu-tition de-mon (not compounds ex.) de-monology depi- 


eo 
- Ye 
Pp 
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deri ve) di- dactic di-dapper di-duction di- geſt ſub. di-late di- 7 
lection di-lemma di-lucid di-netical di-numeration di-petalous 


di- plo-ma di-reption di-ruption diſcre-pant (diſcretion) di-van 7 


di-varicate di-vel di-verge di-vers (diverſify) divi-ſor di-zen 
do-nary do-nor do-tal du-cal du-plicate du-rable du-rance du- 
rity du-ty dy-naſty e-briety e-bullition echi-nus e-di& e-dile 
e-gotize e-greſs e-gret e laboration e-laſticity elegi-ac ele- 
phanti- aſis e-limination e-lops e-manant (em-anation) empye- 


ma e- narration e- natation ency-clo-pe-dia e- pact ephe-mera "= m 
epici cle epiphone-ma epipho-ra epiphy-ſis epo-cha e- qua! 


(but equation equator equity equivalent) e-ra erra-ta e-ther 8 
e-thological e-tiology Europe-an exanthe-maſia exe-geſis e- 
plo- rate expro- bate facino-rous facto-tum fa-mille (famoſity) 
farra-go fa-ther (ſounded fa-ther) fa-vour fe-brile (febrifuge) = 
fe-ces fe- line fe-lo-deſe fe-male (feminine) fe-ral ferru-ginou 
fe-tus fe-ver fi-laceous (filament) fi-nal fi-nary fla-grant 


I £o-cus fo-rum fra-gor fra- grant fre- quent fri-gofaction (frigid) 


4 1 e fro- ward fro-zen fru-menty fu- cus fu-gitive fu-mage 
l fu-mette fu-mid fu-neral fu- nicle fu-runcle fu- ry 


© lable ge-melliparous gene-va ge- nuflection ge-nus ge- rent gi- 


5 ; gre- ciſm gre-gal (gregarious) gro- cer gy-necocraſy ha-lo ha- 
Fe: zel hea-then He-brew He-braiſm (Hebrician) hegi-ra he- 


= ho-cuſpo-cus ho-ly ho-mer ho-ral ho-ven hu-man hu- mect 
| 1 hy-dra hy-men (hymeneal) hy-pallage hy-phen hy-pogaſtric 
= hy-pogeum hy-poſtaſis Ja-cent i-chor i-con 1-de-a i-dentic i- 
2 dol i-dyl ignora-mus i- lex illu-mine immu-nity (impediment) 
= impe-tus (impious from pi-ous) impu-nity inci-ſor (inciſure) 
73 incolu-mity indefe-ſible indu-bitate inhu- mate (interlin- 
: cation from interline) intermi- nation interne- cine invi-tatory 


— <2 22.40 
Ip ES 


| 
T. i-vy Ka-li (kin-dle kin-dred) la-bel la-bent la-bour (labo- 


4 _ © rious) la-bra la-dy (Landlady) landlo-per lanu-ginous la-pis 
98 (lapidiſt) la-rum La-rynx la-tent la-trant la-veer la-zy le-gal 


. = le-gend lenti-go le-porine Le-the Le-vite li-bation li-bel li- 
) 7 bidinous li-bral li-brary li-brate li-cence li-gation (ligament 
. = ligature) lignumvi-tae li-gure l-lach Li-mature li-mous 
1 1 li-quate li- quidity litera-ti li-thography li-vidity Li-vre 


local lo- cuſt lo-hoc lu- bric lu- cerne lu- cid lu- cubrate lu- 


dicrous lumba-go lu-minous lu-nar lu-pine lu. rid lu. ſern 3 


" 9 {ory lu. tarious ly..canthropy (lyric from lyre) macaro..ni ma. 


iets) ma., rygold ma., ſon mathe..ſis ma.. trix ma., tron 
(med. iator) me.. grim me. tropolitan from metropolis mi- 
croſcope mi. grate mi. natory (mineral from mine) mi. nor 
5 (minority) mi., notaur mi..raculous mi. ſer (miſery) miſno.. 
Y mer mi., ſogamiſt mi., tella mi..tre mo..bile mo. bility mo. 
"i cho mo., dus mo.. ly mo.. ment mo., ſaic mo., tive mo., tor 
mu. cous mu. nerary mu. rage mu. ſic mu. tilate mu. , tiny 
mu. tual my. ropoliſt my. thology Na. dir na. ked na. ſal 
na. tal na. tive na., ture (natural) na. val na. vel na-vy (navi. 
= gation) ne., gro ne. phritic ne., potiſm ni.. dulation ni., greſcent 


555 "MN ni..ſi..pri..us ni.. tre no., ble no..cent no..na..gon (noſle) (notable 


ant from note) no., tice (notify) No., tus nu., bile nu..cleus nu. 


riſt ur eee nuncu. pative nu. triment (obſcenity from 
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fu- ſee fu-tile fu-ture ga-laxy (galeas) (galiot) garru-lity ge- 


1. gantic gi-raſole gla- cis glauco-ma (globule) glo-ry glu- 


tinous gno-mon go-la go-vernante (gracile) gra-tis gra-vy 


Fi, liocentric he-ro (heroine heroiſm) hi-a-tus hi-bernal (hin-der) 


hu-meral hu-mid hu-mour hurrica-no hy-bridous hy-datides 


£2 i-raſcible i-ris i-ron i-ronic i-ficle i-ſingglaſs i- ſoperimetrical 
15 i- ſoſceles i-tem i-tinerant ju- bilee Ju-daize ju-dicature ju-gular 
ju-lap ju-mart ju-ment ju-niper i-vory ju- riſt ju-ry ju- venile 
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crocoſm (maidmarian) ma.. jor (majority) manda..mus (mar. 
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: obſcene) obſti..pation o. cher octa.. vo octo- ber o., dible o. 
ous) o.. naniſm o.. nyca o., nyx o., pal o., pen ophi..tes (o. 


tor) o., richalch O.. val O., vary o., ver o., vert Pa., gan 
_ (pageant) pa. god pago. da pa. pal pa. per paraphreni. tis 
pare..neſis pa. rent pa..ſtry (paſty) pa..thos pronounced pi.. | 


phi..lology phy ..tology pi. loſity pi..lot pi..menta pi..rate | 
 pla-cable pla..no ple..niſt (plenary plenitude) pli. cation plu. 


pre-eminent pre-emption pre. form a pre..fix pre. judge pre. 


ſyllables . (except precipice predatory predeceſſor predicate 
preface preference prejudice prelate prelude premices premier | 
_ premiſes premuni. re preparation prepoſition preſage preſence 
preſident prevalent) pre..terimperfect and pre..ter always but 


"of Qua..drate (quadrantal) qua..ver que. riſt (querimonious) 5 
qui. nary quo. rum quo., ta quo,, tient Ra. cy ra. mous (ranufy) ) 


manize re., ſary ro., tary ru..bric ru., by ru,.minate ru. mour 
(falivate) Salfu..ginous fa. por (faporifte) farco..ma Sa. ten 


ſa.. vor (ſcenic from ſcene) ſcorbu..tic ſcri. mer ſcu..tiform ſe, 


ſhade) ſhe.. kel fi. lent f.. licious (ſincerity from fincere) fl. Rn, 
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dor oede..ma offici..nal o..ker ome..ga o., men (omin. 


pinion from opine) oppo..nent oppro..brious o..ral (ora. 


thos pa..triarch (patriarchal) pa..triot pa..tron (patronage) | 
pe..dal pe..dobaptiſm pe..nal (penalty) (perſpiration from per. 
ſpire) pe..tre (petrify) pha..lanx pha..ros pha..ſis phe..nix | 


ral po..ly poma..tum po..nent (poniard) po..ny po..ſy po. 99 
table pota..to po. tent pre. cept pre. cinct (precious) (precen- 
tor and all in pre. whoſe accent is on the ſecond ſyllable, except 


ju. dicate) pre..conceit and all in pre. whoſe accent is on other 


in preterite pri. mate pri. me.. ro prime. . val pri. mogenial pri. 8 
mordial pri ſage pri. vate (privacy) (privative) pro., bat pro. 
cli. vous (proclivity) pro., create pro.. ate pro. noun pro. plaſin 


prota., ſis pro. tecal pro., toplaſt pro., totype provi- ſo pru., dent MED 


pru..nello pu..berty pu., celage pu..dency pu..gil pu..lic pu. = 
mice pu..nice pu..nitive pu..ny pu..pil pu..rulent pu..tage pu 
tative pu..tid pu..trid py..garg py. . Io. rus pyri., tes py. roman. 


(rarify from rare) ra., ven (ravenous) ra. zor re., build and al! 
others in re., ſignifying back or over again where the primitive 
is an Engliſh word, (reduce record and moſt in re., that anſwer 

not the above deſcription) re., bus re., cent re., gal re., gent re. ful 
greſs re., tiform (reticular) re., troſpect (reverence from 
revere) ri. gation ri. gol (ritual from rite) ri., val Ro. | 


ru. ral Sa., bre ſacerdo., tal ſa., cred ſa., go (ſaliant) ſali., va 8 
ſa. tire (ſatiric) fatu..rity Sa., turn (ſaturnine) Sa., tyr ſa. vor 
cant ſe..cret (ſecretary ſecrete) ſe. nile (ſeneſcence) ſe..nocular 


ſe..poſition ſeptu..ple 1c..quel ſe..quent (ſerenity from ference) . 
ſe..rous ſerpi. go (ſerpiginous) ſe. rum ſe., ton (ſhadow from 
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necure l- nus fi- phon ſi-ren Si- rius ſli- ver ſo-ber ſo-fa ſo- 
journ ſo-lar (ſold- ier) ſo-lo ſo-lundgooſe ſona-ta ſono-rous 
Hy ſo-rel ſori-tes ſoro-ricide (ſpecial) (ſpheric from ſphere) 
bee (ſpherule) fpi-der (ſpindle) ſpi-nous ſpi-racle ſpi-ral 
Ty ſpi-ration ſpu- tation ſqua-mous ſta-tary ſte-reography ſternu- 


. 


tative ſtew-ard ſti-pend (ſtipulate) ſto-lidity ſto-raxtree ſto- 


ER ry ſtra-tum ſtro-phe ſtru-ma ſtu-dent (ſtudy) ſtu- pid ſtu- por 
135 1 {tu-prate ſua- ſory (ſublimate from ſublime) ſubſty- lar ſu- dation 
1 ſulta-na (ſultaneſs) ſuperfe-tate ſuperna-tant ſu-pine (ſupinity) 
ſu- ral ſu- ſurration ſu-ture ſynale-pha ſy-phon (Tablet from 
. ta ble) ta- bour ta- per te- de- um (teleſcopical from teleſcope) 
te- nable te- net te- nure te- por (tepid) teſtu-dinated the- ri- acal 
the-ſis tho-ral tho-rax tia- ra ti- dings ti- dy ti-ger ti-ny to- ged 
token to-paz To-phet torpe-do to-ry to-tal to-ward but 
EZ frow-ard tra- latitious (tranſmigrate from mi- grate) tranſpa- rent 
trape-zoid (treble) tre- foil tre-mor (tremulous) tri-bu-nal 
| (tribune) tri-form and all in tri- three (except triduan trigo - 

| nometry tripartite triſyllable) tri-turate (triple) tro-chee tro- 
phy tro- ver tru- culent tru- tination tu-mid tu-mult tu- nic tu- 
tanag tu-telar tu-tor (twidle) twi-light (typical from type) 
ty-pography ty-rant (tyranny) ty-ro Va- cant (vacuum) Va- 
deme-cum va-ga-ry va-grant (valiant) va-pour (vapid) va-ry 


tim verti-go vi-brate vi-carious vi=cenary vi-delicet vi- 
e vi-mineous vi-nous vi-per vi-ra-go vi-rile (virility) 
2 vi-ſive vi-tal vi-tu-perate vi-vacity (vivid) u-nicorn u-nit 
3 vo=cal (vocative) vo-lant (volatile) volca-no volu-minous vo- 


1 tive u-reter ure-thra u-rine u- ſury u- tenſil u-terus u-vula Wa- fer 
1 wa. ry we-zand Jon e Za-ny ze-chin ze-nith. 
1 5 Before we cloſe, let us rank te a few more u on the 


ſiubject of reforming the orthography. If it would be ſo difficult 
| ” to effect this by a combination of learned men, a new alpha- 


imperſect characters, to ſpell juſt as he ſpeaks, any more than to 


1 5 ſpeak as he ſpells. Neither let any neglect the acquiſition of 
an | ” thoſe elements of orthography, Which, though they have never 


. been made regular, are certainly attainable: and to Tank as 
E. 15 5 bags abſolutely neceſſary. However the ſimpler mode is 
ar very deſirable, principally as it would ſave ſo much time in 


)! 8 education. Let us for a 1h ort ſpace Fe ourſelves that even 


vi Ne it : ig confiſt, and how it muſt be effected. 
| would propoſe then a : plan of an n alphabet which would be 


Ads u-berty denen ve-hicle ve-nal vene-nate verba- 


N bet, and a ſcientific plan, let none attempt, with the preſent 
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| quite novel, yet already in our poſſeſſion. 'There ſhould be no 


— — — 


Il | need of new characters caſt, nor any riſk of property incurred. 
| i 5 The characters that are wanting ſhould be ſupplied by a ſimple 

| * inverſion of ſuch of the preſent letters, as are not already inver- 

If ted, and as will be altered by inverſion. We ſhall ſee in the 

[1 ſcale that the ſhort vowels o, a, e, i, and and the conſonants , 

| | N | P, v, J, d, t, x, J C, t,t, r, n, u, and h are already fixed to their: 
[1] i} proper ſounds. With reſpect to them, it ſhould only be obſer- Fa 
| | | | i ved, never to put any other character for thoſe ſounds, nor to uſe N 
ll | theſe characters for any other ſounds. "There is occaſion then to Bc 
A1 provide only ſix characters for vowels, becauſe the four com- q 
| I: pound vowels may as well be expreſſed by the marks for tha 
| | "08 ſingle component ſounds. There are likewiſe fix conſonants to 
0 


be provided for. I would recommend the following way of = 
1 marking the twelve letters: x A may ſtand forau; Vr fora; 
14 5 J for ai; II for ee; q am for ; W w for oo, which it did 


— — 
_ = 
- 
— 
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| fs repreſent before, but only in its diphthong poſition. For % 
Will would put Aa; for th J); for zh 53; for % JH»; for 98 
ll Nui; for N J. Beſide the advantages before- mentioned, pi 
| Mi _ theſe characters, being the very ſame as the old ones, would 5, 
ih 4 ſymmetrize with them; whereas other new-invented characters of 
11 have generally disfigured the page by having too little t 
ES _ fimilarity, | e es. 
| 1 N A SPECIMEN. RE 
* i III r reſts hiz hed ſuy on ae lap uv er ri 
Ml A iwj tu F4itiun and tu Foam unnan Ari 
Ml N For ſorens frawnd not on hiz umbl burth _— % 
| ö And Melankoli merkt him for hur un. - 

Wl 2 „ 9 

| * Lerds woz hiz bAwnti and hiz ſal sinstr 

. Hevn did a rekompens az lerdsli send 


HI gov tu Mizri Al hi had a tir Bee 
HI gand from Hevn twoz Al hi askd a frend. 


N feraur sik biz merits tu disclhz 

Or dr hiz fraltiz from Aer dred abad 
Adr 4d aloik in trembliw hap TIPA“⁰ũ 
Ai bwzum ov hiz Fraur and hiz God. 


ſvn from ai twm Al v4is uv natiur Kron. den 


vn in Awr adiz liv aer wuntid foirz, . 


*S 
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When this, or any ſimilar improvement, takes place, the 
TEE greater part of the writers of genius then living muſt agree to 
promote it by publiſhing their original works in this manner. 
The editors of the amuſing periodical works muſt likewiſe join 
7 their aid. This would ſoon induce all who poſſeſſed either taſte 
Z 1 or curioſity to learn the twelve new characters; and in this, 
= 7 and acquiring the new habit of ſpelling, the whole of their taſk 
is comprized. A dictionary would likewiſe be required, in which 
7 5 ; the old ſpelling with the derivations muſt be put between crot- 
chets; and, for etymology, reference muſt be had to the 
2 dictionary, 227 5 to the reformed orthography. | 


DISSERTATION IX. 


ON CONTRACTION. 


| 
| 53 
+ ASS 
wo 78 . 
SIO 
! ' Ne : 1 5 
: 1 


1 Abbreviations have been much more uſed than they are at 
„ preſent. The time they fave in writing is no object, compared 
| with the trouble they ſometimes occaſion, and the appearance 
1 ol hurry and negligence they diſplay, A few of them, however, 
© It has become the eſtabliſhed cuſtom to write in certain connex- 


| "ons, where the word at length would appear odd; but in other 

2 Connexions the word muſt be written at length. For example, 
e Maſter James“ ſays, that Mi. Walker, is a very good maſter”. 

ä ehe neceſſary abbreviations only were inſerted in vol. T. but 
it! is a nice matter to draw the line e xactly. 

4 43 The derivaticu of thoſe authorized contractions that are 
formed from Engliſh words is ſufficiently obvious. They are 
ſometimes formed by writing the initials, as F. R. S. ſometimes 
> writing the firft and laſt letters, as Mr. a tew of the lead- 

"2 Ing letters are taken at other times, as Rev. Hence the neceſ- 

fity of learning each abbreviation ſingly, and with care, it being 

à mere affair of memory. The etyma of others are more remote, 

g. B. is from Artium Baccalaureus; A. M. Artium Magiſter; 

. D. Baccalaureus Divinitatis; B. . (ſometimes LL. B.) Bac- 

—Zealzureus Legum; D. D. Doctor Divinitatis; though all theſe 

might ſeem to be of native growth, the fame initials belonging 

do the principal words in both languages. LL. D. is Legum 

Doctor: ſee note on r. 197. M. D. is Medicinae Doctor; M. 

B. is Medicinae Baccalaureus. A. M. (for time) is Ante Me- 

kidiem; P. M. Poſt Meridiem. L. is librae; ſ. ſolidi; and d. 

© Qenarii; : lb. is likewiſe W but uſefully varied to denote 


3 2 


* Maſter ar length befare a name indicates a wry young gentleman, 
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weight. Cwt. is from C. the Roman numeral for hundred 
the other part is evident : ſo is dwt. from d. before explained : 
by denarius, a penny. N. B. is Nota Bene; literally, mark well: &c. © 
is the old character for et, plainly formed from e and ? fantaſtical. 1 
| ly made, and c. caeterr. The neceſſity of the full point at the t 
101 end, or of ſome tantamount ſign, is obvious; but not why that 
10 mark is uſed in preference to any other. | 9 
A I cannot conſent to tranſcribe the long liſts of abbreviations in © 
1060 ſpelling-books, or to deſcant upon them farther than mention- tl 
j of ing Dr. Wallis's account of that tribe of contractions ye. yt. yn. 1 
Il! | &c. he ſays, they aroſe from confounding the Saxon character, . 
[Ml for dh with the old Engliſh letter y; they being extremely ſimi- 8 
10 lar in appearance. Bs | f 0 c 
Me! The ſyncope of e before d takes place, as to ſound, in familiar 
| f proſe (vol. i. r. 47), but is written at full. In verſe, it is to be Inf | 
is marked, to prevent the clumſier readers from pronouncing it : = 
1 Hee rule 200 and note. Syncope is the only poetical licence in =, 


Engliſh Orthography. That of ed is rather a reſtraint than a > : 
licence, as it muſt of neceſſity be obſerved. It is the conſe- 7M 
quence of our characteriſtical love of brevity, which alſo pre- P 


: | 5 $ . „ai 

{cribes that c ſhall not be written in verſes; but inſtead of it. = 

The ten numeral characters of the Arabians, are termed digits, 4 * 
from the fingers“; that people having firſt practiſed Arithmetic 7 


on the fingers, and afterwards transferred it to thoſe marks. 4 

more perfect and regular invention has not perhaps been known 

Was language equally regular, as far as reſpects numbers, it: 

- would be attended with little or no difficulty ; but ſuch anamolics 

as twelve, thirteen, where one would expect ten-tzuo, ten-thro, 
diſturb that nice correſpondence in reading numbers which ſub. 

Sfts in their notation. As number is infinite , we muſt at laſt 4 
expreſs ourſelves by repetition. This repetition would hav” com 

taken place at millions of millions, but for the invention of the and 
ſynonymous term billions : trillions expreſſes millions of billions; ©? It 

_ guadrillions, millious of trillions, and ſo on in a nulhonetumal plet. 
proportion; the other allowed terms being guintillions, ſexillioni,, begi 
ſeptillions, oftillions, nonillions, decillions. Other terms might be « bvi 
borrowed from the Latin numerals, but the above will fery1 

for reading ſixty-ſix figures, as follows, 123, 4566, 789, 012; | 

345, 678* ; 901, 234; 56), 8905 123, 456* 3 789, 0 
\ 246, 8003 ; 135, 007“; 924, 060'; 813, 006: expreſſed thu © 
123 thouſand, 456 decillion ; 789 thouſand, and 12 nonillien; : *& 


345 thouſand, 678 octillion; 901 thouſand, 234 ſeptillion; 56% Poul 
| | | | Woul 
* Lat, digitus. + For directions on reading figures, ſee vol. : 


5 bosfa 890 ſexillion; 123 thouſand, 456 quintillion; 789 
© thouſand and I quadrillion ; 246 thouſand, 8 hundred trillion ; 
135 thouſand and 7 billion; 924 thouſand, 60 million, and 813 

i 4 thouſand and fix. 
he following is the beſt account we can gather of the origin 
: 3 7 of what Roman numerals are ſtill retained. I ſtands for one be- 


5 ” 85 cauſe it is a ſingle ſtroke; V for five, becauſe it was the ſhape of 


the quincunx, or meaſure of five ounces, or becauſe it was the 
fifth vowel; X for ten, becauſe it is two Vs joined at the points. 


Priſcian ſays L denotes fifty, becauſe the Greek a had done; 


and theſe two letters are eaſily conyertible. C is for one hundred 


becauſe it is the initial of centufr; D for five hundred becauſe 


: | antiently M for a thouſand was bft written thus, CIO, when D 
woas one half of it; M for a thouſand plainly becauſe it is the 
initial of mille, A number, with a line drawn over it ſignifies ſo 


many thouſands, I fancy, becauſe ſuch a line en re 8 | 


1 ; : 3 mM Or n*, 


g 1 the very great contraſt to all theſe that would appear, ſhould we 
ns attempt to perform the operations, either by words at length, 
a gs or by the Roman method. 

m a DISSF RTATION X. 

1 ON STOPS AND OTHER MARKS. 

b. 


a A piece, though ſpelt ever ſo accurately, cannot be reckoned 
wt. complete in orthography, until it have inſerted the proper ſtops 
hs and other marks. 

ns; lt has been ſhewn that a ſentence properly conſiſts of a com- 
nal plete aſſertion, or of that portion of ſpeech which has in itſelf a 
m eginning, and an end. 'The beginning and end are ſufficiently 


be Obviousto very inferior underſtandings, but if any ſhould demand 


reid criterion by which to diſcover them, 1 would give this 
they preclude the neceſſity of a queſtion. For example take this 

lentence, © Few men will think of boaſting perfect innocence, 
bud or perfect knowledge”. We find there is no neceſſity to aſk 


ion, Any thing reſpecting the beginning: it is ſufficiently clear. But. 
567 Hould one attempt to ſtop thus; Few men.—Any perſon 

Y Would immediately enquire, Few men do what ? So of any 
01. 


5 * Thus 7X ts ſixty thouſand, 7 one 1 
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tainty of the uſeful art of Arithmetic: in its gens 50h ſtate ; ad | 
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word before innocence, where one might top without any inter- 

reption of the kind; but beginning egain after a long top—0Or * 
rfect; the abrupt commencement would produce a queſtion, | 

which ſhews that the latter clauſe would want a beginning, and 

thence that it muſt be united as one ſentence with the preceding 

clauſe. At 4nowwledge the hearer could reſt without any enquiry; 

this ſhews that the ſentence is there finiſhed, 

[Theſe ſentences, in the modern practice, are marked either 
with a period or a colon; the former, when they are indepen- 
dent of each other or nearly ſo, the latter, when they cannot 

well be read ſeparately, though in aſſertion entire. Thefe t- 


ſtops are frequently confounded, for an accurate diſtinction is not 
The femi-colon divides thoſe large phraſes which at firſt ap- 
pear like ſentences, but either want ſomething that is in one of 
them to complete the reſt, or are tagged together by a conjuncſ- 1 
tion, improper to begin a ſentence, ExameLEs: IJ. © Virtue « 
is connected with eminence in every liberal art; with reputation 
in every branch of fair and uſeful buſineſs ; with diſtinction in t 
every public ſtation. 2. The wages of iniquity afford ſome 
temptation ; but to commit fin without any advantage i? 


inſanity.” | | | JD 
The comma, which affords breathing places to the reader, 
ſerves alſo to diſtinguiſh parts that might be omitted ſo as to 
leave a certain complete ſenſe, and this within the large divi- t! 
ſions. To this it is evident that four of the different directions 1 
for commas in rule 217 may be referred. For firſt the cafe ab. a 
ſolute is moſt frequently an interpolation, as We ſat down; and, br 
they being arrived, we dined. The three words between com- el 
mas diſcarded would ſtill leave a complete ſenſe. The ſame wil! g: 
hold good of the addreſs; as, Thou haſt ſaved me, O Lord, in 
thy mercy; and of the words of like kind; as, She ſells tea, 7 fo 
coffee, ſugar, ſpices. It mult be obſerved that this rule has an a 
exception or two, which to avoid puzzling diſtinctions, were 


omitted in the former volume. An adjective, a poſſeſſive 
m: 


caſe, or an adverb may be capable of omiſſion ſo as to leave an 


I 
5 


entire ſenſe, and yet not admit of the diſtinction by commas on we 
account of their cloſe connexion with other words. So if T fay, ſel 
We, frequently, ſee, worthy, men loſe, their, eſteem with the 
multitude :—how odd it would ſeem to ſtop in that manner, yet 
the letter of the rule would warrant it. Again the change 0 
ſenſe or contraction in words would frequently ſanction a ver, * 
wrong uſe of the comma. S0 1 might write, They, have fixcd 4 
their, deſire, above, this world. | | | £ 
The other uſe of the comma is to come before conjunction: 


* 


„% „ 


E. 


bots | 
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and relatives, when the clauſes that precede and ſollow them do 


: ZE not admit the uſe of a ſemicolon. It may in general be obſerved 
5 7 reſpecting all commied phraſes that they are ſuch as, but for 
1 = the artificial abbreviations of ſpeech, would require ſeparate 
y ; ſentences*. 

: ZZ Placing the ſtops will be found a more eaſy and certain thing 


it thefe directions be followed than it has commonly been con- 


r fidered. Two or three perſons may ſtop the ſame pieces pre- 
= 27 ciſely alike ; and little or nothing will need to © be left to the 
t 2 judgement hd taſte of the writer . But, in reading, the time 


o which they are to be held is not ſo eaſily aſcertained, For it is 
MX OY now well known that pauſes are many times required where 
that pauſes of different 


L any of theſe ſtops would be improper 
>. lengths are denoted by the ſame ſtops——and that ſometimes 


of | {ara of the ſame length happen to be differently denoted. The 


points, in ſhort, have principally to do with the grammatical 
ae | - conſtruction; but the pauſes, reſt, or ſtops depend upon various 
1 other things, as it will bc our buſineſs to ſhew more fully in our 

@ chirteenth diſſertation. 


ne 4 Many good writers fix the relative duration of the four pauſes 
5 n to that preſcribed in rule 213. They ſay that as in 

mufic, the quaver, the crotchet, the minim, and the ſemibreve 
or 5 are ſeverally double of each other, ſo the ſemicolon ought to be 


ouble of the comma; the colon the ſame of the ſemicolon, as 


I; i 


vi 1 the name of the latter i imports; and the period twice the colon... 
„ns 1 5 The analogy of muſic ſtrengthens the plauſibility of this notion, 


\b- and it agrees with what was before ſaid of the double period, 
ach break, &c. The other however is more commonly laid down in 
m- —— books; and hence, neither being conſtantly right, I 
nl A gave it the preference. 

in 3 In what I have to obſerve reſpecting the other marks, I ſhall 
ca, kollow a very looſe method, ſetting down only what I conſider 
an I. uſeful or curious, though tome of them may thence paſs up- 
ere noticed. 

ive 5 The note of exclamation has been much too freely uſed by 
an many writers. It conveys an idea, when put where a full ſtop 


1 ſelf, when 
5 « Se ſolum Labienus amat, miratur, adorat ;”* 


b dc of prndtuation, el. i. chap. 5. with the enlargements 
err in this diſſertation, contain the ſulſtance of Dr. Lowth's elaborate 
cr 8 "eſſay on the ſubject, at the end of bis introduction. With leſs abſtruſe 

—— eiftintion, the remarks in this work, J flatter myſelf, define the natur» 
n difference of” the flops more ck and more certainly, Þ Cows. 


>. 
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would have ferved the turn, of an author enraptured with him 


— 
2 


— 


— 


5 5 2 3 * 
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* 5 2 12 any ea 
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publication beſpangled with this mark, threw down the book 


ſtrains of poetry, or the lofty flights of rhetoric, may be allowed | 


do very well; but people of taſte will not endure it any where ON 


of reference. 


tally laid aſide in printing; and the need of it is certainly 2 


| firſt and laſt word; others down the ſide of the page. 
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which ſeldom produces other admirers ; for 
Non modo ſe /olum, ſe quoque folus amat.' 1 
Dr. Blair mentions one, who, ſecing the pages 05 a certain 5 1 


without further peruſal. I imagine its uſe ſhould be reſtricted 

to ſuch pathetic exclamations as break through all the rules of | 
conſtruction, which, even in narratives, may frequently be neceſ. 
fary, when repeating the words of others; and in the ſweet | 


to an author himſelf. But what then ſhall we ſay to throwing | 
them in by cluſters, as ſome modeſt writers do? (!!!) Undoubt- : 
edly in burleſque pieces, where wonderment is teigned, it may | 


elſe. 
The paragraph mark is uſed principally, if not Tolefy: in the 


Bible; where its uſe ſeems to be about the ſame with the other Po 


paragraph or break. The ſection employed by other writers ts 1 


I think of about the ſame power as the double break. It is faid 7 


by Ainſworth, in his Latin Dictionary, to be two % (S) and to By 
ſtand for /gnum fettionis. Theſe two PTY ſtand for marks 


The caret, which might be called the note of 8 is to- 1 


blemiſh in manuſcript. Young people ſhould endeavour, by fa- 7 


cility in ſpelling, and continued attention, to prevent its neceſlity ; 1 * 


yet when required it is preferable to blunders unnoted. 8 

Inverted commas are uſed both double and ſingle: perhaps 
it would be as regular to uſe the ſingle in common, and the 
double when one quotation or ſpeech occurs within another. A K 
third diſtinction might be introduced by marking ſome at the 


The daſh appears to me one of the moſt convenient typogra- © 
phical aſſiſtances of meaning: what we have hinted beforc re- 


ſpecting points, and what we ſhall find preſently when on the 4 
ſubject of readiug demonſtrate this. Vet has Dr. Blair involved 


this, and the uſeful practice (if not too much hackneyed) of e 
marking emphatical words, in the ſame cenſure with the excla- 

mation mark, ſtyling them “ feeble props of fignificancy”. But 

if there be pauſes where a comma is not admitted—if pauſes and 
points be frequently at variance—and if it be deſirable that 
meaning ſhould rapidly open upon us as we read—then will the 7 
regulated employment of the daſh be ſtill continued by elegant ly 


Engliſh pens. One is even tempted to enquire why the daſh $4 at 
has not ſupplanted the points themſelves, when by its various 


lengths it is ſo capable of expreſſing what hey cannot——and if 
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formed of a number of very ſhort lines would ſo tidy and ſo 
= eaſily mark the quantity of every pauſe. 

The daſh is frequently put within a word, when a name is 
| hinted, that for ſome reaſon muſt not be at length: : thus in the 
papers we find K—g and P—I—-m—t, m—r and c—r—p—n, 
and perhaps in a ſhort time it will be prudent ſo to diſguiſe 
Ibu and p—I—nt—y r-f—m. Theſe are termed innu- 
endoes. Aſteriſms anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; in which caſe, 
the ſame number are commonly uſed as there are letters in the 
words ſuppreſſed. Theſe marks are likewiſe put for deficien- 

cies in unfiniſhed or mutilated works, 


DISSERTATION XI. 


: Y 5 | ON PROSODY. 

1 955 Je die que nous fai ſons mal de negliger notre Profodie, puiſque la parole etant TERS de la 
g 5 penſee, on eſt louable de S'appliquer a la rendre plus * plus propre e 
| 85 £ plus capable de peindre ce que nous penſons. D*0livet. 

. - In proſody, grammarians have been wont to include the con- 


> fideration both of quantity and accent. Quantity correſponds to 
time in mulic, and 1s the Jength which the note or ſyllable i is to 
be held. 
> Theecxtenſion of \ylables takes place two ways; by length- 
eening the vowel, and by dwelling on the final conſonant. The 
'. = lengthening or ſhortening of the vowel depends upon the cir- 
2 i cumſtances mentioned in the ſeventh. and eighth diſſertations, 
1 and upon various rules in vol. 1. When the vowels are length- 
e 2 ened their ſound is likewiſe changed; whence the rules belong 
a | z not ſo properly to the preſent head as to Orthography. If a long 
1 ſyllable among the antients were double of a ſhort one, the ſame 
does not hold with us. Our ſhort vowels are generally pro- 


Ie 2 


| 1 to ſhew a poſſibility of ſhortening them; but both differently in 
be different words, and in the ſame word differently connected. 


; A As to the prolongation of conſonants*, none of the fourteen 


1 and ng. None but theſe then ſhould be lengthened out, except 


. 


72 neceſſary. In terrible deſcriptions the r ſhould be lengthened; 
baut in all ſoft or cheerful ſentences mult be very lightly touched. 
hs b aA None of thefe ſhould be prolonged but at the end of accented 
/ Aae where the preceding vowel is ſhort; nor any where but 


nt 0 
ih 90 i at the end cf words ace to lignify Kerong emotions, and & ne ver 
Fi = Sher idan, Art of Reading Part 1, Tecture a. 


3 5670 


: Z nounced as ſhort as poſſible ; our long ones are held ſo as at leaſt 


d} 
of 2 ſemivowels 1s pleaſant to the ear when produced but J, u, v, 2, 


4 ” where a vehemence of paſſion expreſſed by that letter makes it 
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at the end of a ſentence, _ , 
Accent is a mode of diſtinguiſhing one ſyllable i in a word th: | 
contains more than one; a very neceſſary contrivance, without 
which we ſhould hear a number of equal ſyllables, and ſhould | 
have no ſign of the commencement and termination of words, | 
unleſs a conſiderable pauſe ſhould be introduced between them, 
and that would render diſcourſe tedious and obſcure. This diſ- 
tinction was marked by the antients with. a different tone or | 
muſical note. But we do not uſe this kind of accent. Ours is | 
nothing but a ſimple ſtreſs of voice. In a long ſyllable, the 
ſtreſs conſiſts in a plain and forcible expreſſion of the vowel; in 
a ſhort ſyllable there is generally a plainer expreſſion of the vowel, | 
and a force, or what the Greeks called a theſis, upon the con- 
ſonant. By this force, theſis, or weight, is the proſody of, 
_ Engliſh conducted. A ſentence ſpoken, with the ancient accent 
has been compared to a march played with the trampet, which 
gives both the movement and the tune; a ſentence of Engliſh | 
reſembles one beat on a drum, by which the movement is pre- 
ſerved, but the difference of the notes is imperceptible. The 
voice however does give various notes in the compaſs of a ſens | 
_— but not according to any rule, and ſhould it be perfectij 
onotonous the accent would be the ſame. | 
n gyllables may be divided into the heavy, the ncht, and the 
very light“. Thus we find in the words incorruptibility, compre 
benſibility, that the fifth ſyllable is heavy, as one wilk-be in every 
word; the firſt and third are light ; and the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, Iba 
| and ſeventh very light. _ bo” 
I) be rules for placing the heavy accent, or that which diftin- 
guiſhes words, have been given in vol. 1.—yct attention to the 
beſt ſpeakers and dictionaries muſt be uſed along with them; 
and it will appear from the next diſſertation, that a frequent 
reading of the poets will be a great helpf. With reſpect to the 


* This diſtinction is borrowed from Mr. Steele's Profodia Nation. 
alis. He deſcribes the difference by the walk of a lame man, in 
zwhich the ſetting down of his ſound Foot is heavy, that of his diſzaſed 
foot is light, but the raiſing of both feet is equally very light, page 21. 
Mr. Steele does not apply the term accent as we uſually do; the heavi- 
neſs or lightneſs of ſyllables he terms the poize, p. 77. 

+ Were a book conſtructed containing a ſingle verſe placed after 
every polyſyllabic word in the language, alphabetically arranged, it 
would point out, prove, and inſix in the memory our whole profody Þ a 
better than any ther thing could. Neat contrivance would make 01: Yea 
line frequently ſettle tao or three words; this would make room Fer ; ” 
"_ and Panzas, to relieve the drineſs of ſuch a collection. ; 


4 
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F ; Fainter ſtreſs, which has been leſs conſidered, I believe no word 
Frhate ver has more than two very light ſyllables together. _ 
= The emphaſis which is laid on ſignificant monoſyllables, to 
iſtinguiſh them from particles, has much the ſame properties 
2s the ſyllabical accent. Thus, © to the Lord”, has the appear- 


2004 Or correſpond. 


cc a OS. 


DI SSERTATION XII. 


ON VERSIFICATION. 


Know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow 3 3 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham” s ſtrength and Waller's ſweetnels join. Pope. 


| Verſe is Jiſcourſs in a meaſured and muſical arrangement, 


Fhe meaſure depends on the number of feet in the verſe or line; 
nd in ſome kinds on the number of verſes in a ſtanza, To theſe 
ſometimes added, the embelliſhment of rhyme. 

A fpot in verſe correſponds to a bar in muſic. The former is 
Z number of ſyllables connected by the place of the accent, as the 


pat can be uſed in poetry are in number eight. Four conſiſt of 
two ſyllables each. The 1aMs1c conſiſts of an unaccented ſylla- 
e before an accented one, as command; the trochaic of an ac- 
cented before an unaccented one, as battle; the PyRRnic of two 


er. Four are compoſed of three ſyllables each. The DACTYL 
giddle, as reſemble; the ANAPAEST the laſt, as controwert; and 


u- ) of the young —thoſe ſyllables in Italics. 
The number of feet in a verſe muſt not be leſs than. two, 


- 01 deht not to exceed five diſſyllable, nor four criſſyllable feet, be. 
eule in that caſe the extremes would be two diſtant for compa- 
Yon, and the ear would be fatigued for want of a competent 
J . Within theſe bounds the different feet may form verſes of 
y length. The ſimpleſt kind are combinations of the ſame 

But there can be none from the pyrrhic, ſpondee, or tri- 
Kh, as theſe would preſent a continued, tireſome uniformity. 


nce of a word of three ſyllables accented on the laſt, like after- | 


he muſic of Engliſh verſe depends on the diſpoſition of accents, 


atter is a number of notes marked out by the time. The feet 


Wnaccented, as in the; the sponDEE of two accented, as great 
bs the firſt ſyllable accented, as yſtery; the amPruBRACH the 


he TRIBRACH has not any of the three accented, as in 's the 
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Thoſe of five feet are termed pentameters ; thoſe of four tetram:- 


ters; of three trimeters : thoſe of two may by a new-coined word 
be ſtyled bimeters. 
ExXaAurLESs OF THE Dritt FEET. | 
5. Thy prayer | thy praiſe | thy life | to vice | unknown 
4. His glow ing cheek | his ard | enteycs | 
3. He choſe | a mourn | ful muſe | | 
2. Unheard | unknown | | | 
He made | his moan | 1 | 


— 
mnt — 7 
— —— m— —— — ꝗ—dñ— — 


Tzocnarc 4. Trembling | hoping ling'ring flying. 


EXAMPLES OF TUE Taisrrianie FEET. 


4. From the knaves | andthe fools | and the fops | of thetimic 
3. And the ſpark | les that flaſh | fromhiseyes 
2, How ney hats ] in their hair | 


NAPAEST., 


| Daerr 2. Happy and glorious 
ANPHIBRACH 3. The fiddle's | a wooden | projection. 


The ſame line may likewiſe contain different ſorts of feet. 
ExAMPLES OF MIXED VERSES. | 


Tao. IAMB. 
Each i in | his nar | row cell | for ev | er laid, 


Ius. Amen. 
And why ? | becanls | be thinks | himſelf immortal. 


Tao. Srond. Aung. IAM. 
Throws his | ſteep flight | in many | an fer | y whirl. 


The meafure of a verſe depends on the number of fect, and 
not, as many ſuppoſe, on the number of ſyllables. The above 
lines are all of one meaſure, though the firſt contains ten ſyll| 
blies, the ſecond eleven, the third twelve. 
As a ſingle ſyllable produces no idea of modulation; as a ſing 
foot gives no opportunity of compariſon ; ſo a ſingle line 1s n 
acknowledged as verſe, except connected with others to which 
it ſome way correſponds. It is from ſeveral verſes in ſome cer. 
tain order that we receive. the pleaſure of tuneful numbers. 4 
principal inſtrument in connecting, and which itſelf makes 
part of the muſic, is the rhyme. Rhyme is an agreement of thi 
ſound at the ends of verſes : it is eſſential to it that the forme! 
part in one ſyllable which agrees ſhould be different to 
former part in the other. Kite and light are rhymes; but 
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Pike: ſuch endings are not ſimilar but the ſame. Rhyme 1 is in- 
& ended for the car alone, conſequently ſyllables terminating 
Kvith different ſpelling are not to be rejected if they ſound alike; 
End ſyllables of the ſame final ſpelling are no rhymes if their 
Pounds diſagree. Laugh makes a perfectly good rhyme to la; 
put Hhrongh and cough are inadmiſſible. The rhyme muſt always 
all upon the accented ſyllable; but there may come one or 
wo unaccented ſyllables after it, provided they be of exactly 
he ſame ſound in the lines that rhyme. Complete rhymes are 
ecogniſed in clamour and ftammer, flattery and ballery. 
[et us procced to the different kinds of verſes, Their 
Wifference founded on their compolition and order. | 
| Firſt, we have ſuch as are written in ſucceſſion, without any 
I: viſions but the fingle and double breaks or paragraphs, as in 
droſe, and having their lines compoſed in exactly equal numbers, 
The heroic verſe is in pentameters; and each pair of verſes, or 
ouplet, rhymes. Its feet may be of the ſame kind or different, 


= 
951 


- 


l iambics, as | 5 | 
| With heads | declin'd | ye ce | dars hom | age pay 

Be ſmooth | ye rocks | ye rap | id floods | give way. 

Ehe junction of five feet of any other fort forms a line totally diſ- 
bind, and every way different from theſe. Other feet may be 
mtroduced but under conſiderable reſtrictions. The amphi- 
brach, the anapaeſt, and the ſpondee may be ſubſtituted for the 


ain iambics, as 


ANAP, | „„ 
He al | ſo againſt | the houſe | of God | was bold 
AMPH. Auxxu. 
Of riot | aſcends | above | their lofti | oſt towers 
SPOND. - 


The lewd | vain world | that muſt | receive | him ſoon. 


The others may be introduced, but not ſo freely. None of 


; ught to be compenſated by a ſpondee poſterior to it, which 
Nduces the quantity of the two to an exact equivalence with 
h 1ambics ; inſtance | | 

Amen. IAuB. Pen. las. SPOND. 

As being | the con | trary | to his | high will. 


Our modern verfifiers have endeavoured, too ſucceſsfully, ts 


Fight and delight are not; for their concluding ſyllables are ju a 


dut not at pleaſure. If they be of the fame kind they mult be | 


” em mult cloſe a line in this ſpecies of verſe. The pyrrhic 


| y aſide the triſyllabic feet in heroic metre. They never ue 


k a almoſt anywhere, provided the JOE part of the line 
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them unleſs when they ſuppoſe the word capable of elliſion or 
ſyncope“; as when they write recov'ry for recovery : it frequent. Þ 
ly happens however that this artificial mangling is diſregarded : 
by readers of taſte, who thus ſtrike out real beauties in reading, 5 
which yet the poct never meant. 85 
A privilege was formerly claimed, when an overflow of | 
meaning happened at the concluſion of a couplet, to diſcharge it 
two ways. To the ſecond line of the couplet they allowed an - 15 
additional foot, ftyling that line an Alexandrine, as 5 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 
And wondering at their height in airy chan-nels flow; 
Or they formed a triplet, three lines terminating with the ſame 
rhyme, as 
Sir Job fail'd forth, the evening batches: and ſtill, 
No place on earth (he cry'd) like Greenwich bill”! 
Up ſtarts a palace, lo, th' obedient baſe 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its ſides embrace. 
The ſilver Thames reflects its marble face. 
But later poets have ſo little availed themſelves of theſe licenceslf . 
that imperious critics will ſoon conteſt their legality, They 
were laid aſide in the more finiſhed works of Pope, and ſcarce 
occur in thoſe of Joknfon, Goldimith, Churchill, Maſon, or the 
better ſort of living writers. 25 
The next ſpecies of paragraphed verſe differs from the hea : 
in nothing, as far as relates to inflexible rules, but in the want 
of rhyme. This has the name of 8/ank verſe. The heroic is re- 
quired to be more melodious and refined; this has more maß 
culinity and ſorce. The middle pauſes. of the lines are more; 
varied, full, and frequent in blank verſe. 

This latter ſpecies is employed in vaſt, extenſive, nd mag · We 
nificent ſubjects. A major part of our tragedies, Wilen, 1 EE 
Paradiſe Loſt, and Paradiſe Regained, Thomſon's Seaſons 
Young's Night Thoughts, Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagina: ic 100 
and other celebrated pieces are in blank verſe. Dryden's trans 
lation of Virgil, Pope's of Homer, that of Ovid's Metam or- 
phoſes publiſhed by Garth, the capital Fables, Effays, and 
Satires of Dryden, Pope, Young, Johnſon, Goldimith, Hayley 
Cowper, and others, are in the heroic meaſure, : 
Another ſpecies there is of four feet, either wholly or mixed 
iambics. In the looſer writers it has alſo its triplet, and ſome 
times drops the unaccented ſyllable in the firſt foot, as in ta | 


15 
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* Since wwriting thic, I find Mr. Southey, in his poem, Joan o = 
Are, has firuck into a dl erent . not having the poem by me, 
cannot give examples. ; 
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E third and fourth lines of this example; a liberty which ſhould 
be ſparingly uſed, if at all. A | 
5 Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 

I hear the diſtant curtew ſound, 

Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 

Swinging flow with ſolemn roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some {till removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room | 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, Milton, 
Butler's burleſque poem of Hudibras, Swift's high-wroughit 
Verſes on his own death, Gay's Fables, and Cotton's Viſions, 
are among the beſt productions in this ſpecies, No blank verſe 
of the ſame meaſure has yet obtained currency among our literati. 
Perhaps it has not ſuited in point of expreſion. Perhaps they 

have deſpaired of making it ſuſlictently remote from proſe. 


tetrameter amphibrachial or anapaeſtic. This is generally 


| amphibrachs, or the two mixed; and theſe different ſorts of 
lines promiſcuoully intermingled. Sometimes an 1ambic is ad- 
mitted, eſpecially at the end of the verſe. This ſpecies has al- 
ways rhyming terminations. Goldſmith's Retaliation, Anſtic's 
Bath Guide, and Simkin's Letters are in this metre. 

We now come to more laboured kinds of verſe, namely, 


| vals, form ſtaves or Stanzas. Of theſe, the ſeveral forts in ac- 
tual uſe are numerous; in poſſibility almoſt infinite. We ſhall 
== enumerate ſome of the moſt remarkable, deſcribing them in 
| terms already explained in this diſcourſe, giving a name where 
| the ſpecies poſſeſſes one, and referring to ſome celebrated poem 
2x written in the ſame ; or where that does not occur, or wil: not 
be likely to anſwer every purpoie, ſubjoining an example at the 
end of the enumeration. | | * 
I Fovr-LiNnED. i. Iambic. (Species 1) Pentameter alternate, 
Name Quatrain. Example, Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
e Yard. (2) Tetrameter alternate. (3) 'Tertrameter alternately 
blank and rhyming—Shenſtone's Jemmy Dawſon, (4) As 2. 


| minating the 1ſt and ard verſes with an amphibrach. (6) Al- 
| ternately tetrameter and trimeter, alternate. Name, Common 
# metre, or Ballad Stanza—Goldſmith's Edwin and Angelina. 


| trameters, two trimeters blank—Collins's Ode to Evening. (9) 


The laſt kind of paragraphed verſe that we ſhall notice, is the 


compoſed with ſufficient negligence, being all anapaeſts or all 


| thoſe in which the ſame numbers, returning at meaſured inter- 


the laſt verſe only two feet Pope on Solitude. (5) As 2. ter- 


(7) The ſame alternately blank and rhyming. (83) Two pen-. 


| Iſt and 3rd final amphibrach, trimeter, alternate. (10) 1ſt 
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1ambic, (ſometimes three anapaeſts) rhyming alternately— 


with the preceding line—Sperſer's Stanza, 


marked, no example can properly be given, where no rule can 


lately revived by Smith, Seward, Newton, and others: 


— Y 
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Pentameter, 2 middle tetrameter, laſt Aid el couplets.— 


ii. Trochaics.—(11) Three with a final accented ſyllable, cou- WK F 
plets. (12) The ſame alternate. (13) As 12. firſt and third © 
lines four trochaics—Glover's Song, Hoſier's Ghoſt, —iii Ana- t! 
paeſtic.— (14) Alternately tetrameter and trimeter, alternate, a 
firſt ſoot of each jambic.—iv.—Various. (15) Alternately two 
anapaeſts and two amphibrachs, alternate. (16) Three lines }]. 
cach a trochee, an amphibrach, an anapaeſt, and another am- 
8 ; the fourth a trochee and amphibrach; blank. Name 85 


Lhe Sappbic. (17) The ſame might rhyme alternately, and be 
termed The „. Dining Sapphic. | | 
II. Si1X-LIi NED. i. Iambic. (18) Alternately tetrameter cou- 
plets, and ſingle trimeters rhyming to each otber Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's Hymn to Content. (19) As 2. together with a tetra- { 
meter couplet. (20) As 6. the firſt and third lines broke into 
ſhort couplets. (21) As I. together with a pentameter couplet, | 
(22) As 6. with a tetrameter couplet Earl of PDorſet's Sang on 


board. (23) A tetrameter quatrain and pentameter couplet, = ( 

Gay's Blackeyed Suſan, (24) As 23. laſt verſe an Alexandrine, #7 

ii. 'Frochiac.—(25) Quatrain and couplet, each verſe three feet 

and a final accented ſyllable. 1 
HI. Eranr-LINED. (26) As 2. with two couplets, of which 13 

three lines are iambic tetrameters, the laſt an Alexandrine, 


Gray's Hymn to Adverſity. (27) Two amphibrachs and an 


Shenſtone's Paſtoral Ballad. _—_ 
IV. (28) NIN E-LIN FED. Two quatrains, the middle lines 1 
forming couplets; a concluding Alexandrine forming a couplet . 


V. TEN-LIN ED. (29) Two quatrains and a couplet ending 
with an Alexandrine— Dr. Lowth's Choice of Hercules. (30) 
As 6. and 18. laſt line but 3 tetrameter—Gray's Ode to Spring. 

VI. Various. (31) Cowley's Pindaric; a mixture of all ſort; of 
lines in any kind of Stanza. Of courle, as Mr. Byſshe has re- 


be oblerved”. This ſpecies of writing, once very popular, is . 
now generally condemned. (32) The true Pindaric conſiſts o 
three extended ſtanzas, EY STROPHE, ANTISTROPHE, and 
EPODE, ſeveral times repeated. See Weſt s tranflation of Pin- 


dar. (33) The Sonnet is a peculiar ſpecies of poem, the only = : 


eſſential of which ſeems to be that the whole be exactly fourteen f Ts 
lines. Milton borrowed it from the Italians, and it has been 


This enumeration of Stanzas may ſerve as the baſis of a a 
more exact claſlification, and of à nomenclature of ſpecific terms 


proper to the different varieties. L had obſerved about as many 
more ſpecies, which are omitted for want of room. Beſide 


8 San iene the break to a ſtated number of lines; inſtance Addi- 


(2) Ah me! the blooming pride of May 
And that of beauty are but one; 
At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 5 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone. Prior. 


(5) What though no grants of royal donors, 
With pompous titles grace our blood, 
We'll ſhine in more ſubſtantia] botiours: 
And to be noble, we'll be good. Gilbert Cooper. 


(7) When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
Muy ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
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15 Thy mercy ſhall adore, — Adiifon, 
7 (9) "Twas when the ſeas were roaring 
1 With hollow blaſts of wind, 
. A damſel lay deploring | 
All on a rock reclin'd. Cay. 


In caves of night, the oracles of old 
Did all their myſteries unfold; 
Darkneſs did firſt religion grace, 
Gave terrors to the god, and reverence to che place. 
LE) aldcn. 


hk. AG. Ai 


Paſs the work and whar 8 behind 1 
Virtue's gold by fire refin'd ; 
From a univerſe deprav'd | 
From the wreck of nature ſav'd. | Brookes 


Yonder ſeats and fields of light 
Let thy raviſh'd thought explore; 
Wiſhing, panting for thy flight ! 
Half an angel; ; man no more, 
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- 14) How fair is the roſe ! what a beautiful flower! 

1 The glory of April and May! 

But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour ; 

And wither and die 1 i a day. --- - Watts, 
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z | which, many ſtanzas are and more may be formed from coupletsby 


| Example of theſe ſpecies in bs no celebrated poem is referred to. g 
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(1 5) By our paſtor perplext, 


(16) Now the fierce North wind, with his airy forces. 


(17) Ignorance childiſh ſtands agape with wonder, 


| (29) Devouring time, with denne pace, | | 3 


(21) Ceaſe, then, ah ceaſe, fond mortal, to repine 


(24) "Tis true, of old, the patriarch ſpread 


(2 5) On the moſſy bank ſhe lies 


Beauteous flowers meet her eyes, 
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ow ſhall we determine | ? 
% Watch and pray” ſays the text; 
So ſleep, lays the ſermon. 


Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury, 
And the red lightning, with a ſtorm of hail, comes 
Ruſhing amain down. . Watts. 


When, all familiar to the man of ſcience, - 
Blazes the meteor, roars aloud the thunder, 
Huihing defiance, 


Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble towers, and gates of braſs, 
In his rude march he levels low: 

But time deſtroying far and wide, 


Love from the ſoul can nc'er divide. Barton Boot. 


(20) As Quin and Foote | 7 


One day walk'd out i 

To view the country on, 7 
In merry mood | "I 
They chatting ſtood _ : 
Hard by the village pound, 


At laws which nature wiſely did ordain; 
Pleaſure, what is it? rightly to deiine, 

"Tis but a ſhort-lived interval from pun : 
Or rather, each, alternately renew'd, 
Gives to our lives a ſweet viciſſitude. 


His happier tents that knew not war, 
And chang'd at will the trampled mead 
For freſher greens and purer air; 
But long has man forgot ſuch ſimple ways; 
Truth, unſuſpecting harm '—the dream of antient days. 


Whitchea! Il 


(Nature's verdant velvet bed} 


Forming pillows for her head; 
Zephyrs waft their odours round, 
And indulging whiſpers ſound. 


= Letuspaſs to a flight conſideration of the elegancies of verſe, 
| thoſe higher requilites without which, it will be accounted worſe 
than the plaineſt proſe, MELODY, HARMONY, and EXPRESSION, 


the ear by the ſimple beauty of ſmaller parts. It depends Iſt, 
on the exactneſs and nature of the feet. A mixture of feet is 
r to ſimple melody. Verſes are more melodious too 
eompoſed of the iambic or anapaeſtic feet than of the amphi- 
brachic or trochaic, becauſe they repoſe upon the terminating 


ble ſounds long upon the vowel. The firſt two of the following 
Funes have all theſe requiſites; the other none of them. 


Ye chief for whom the whole creation ſmiles! 7. We 


AN May the ſpark drop from reaſon that wakens the flame! 
"BS Burgoyne. 


Thou malt be puniſh' d for thus frighting me. Shaleſpere. 


How wanton ſlits ſhe amidſt nature's wiles. Young 


 2ndly, The fina! pauſe ſhould be of a confiderable length at 
every line; of a very great length, a ſemicolon at leaſt, every 
FTouplet; and not leſs than a colon at the concluſion of Stanzas. 
* yh Much of the melody of verſe depends upon what is called 
dhe ceſural pauſe. The ceſura or diviſion of the line falls, con- 

; 1 bſtently with a degree of melody, on three different parts of the 

bi ine; at the end of the ſecond foot, in the middle of the third, 
br at the end of the third. 


; L 1. Unlock your ſprings,—and open all your ſhades, 
21. Live in deſcription—and look green in ſong. 


3. With tender billet-doux,—he lights the pyre 
And breathes three amorous ſighs—to raiſe the fire. 


qually; then the firſt, becauſe in it the longer portion of ſound 
J lateſt; the laſt is leaſt muſical, yet ſo near the middle of the 
Ane as to be within the bounds of melody. The ſuperiority of 
; the middle over the other, and of the firſt over the laſt may he 
at ed. very intelligibly, by lines ſimilarly divided, thus 
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Mecovy is the agreeable or delightful impreſſion made on 


= rhef ſyllables, and muſic univerſally tends to the graver notes. 
1 The fineſt melody is likewiſe produced where the accented ſylla- 


T theſe, the ſecond is moſt melodious, dividing the line moft 
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(15) By our paſtor perplext, 
ow ſhall we determine ? 
« Watch and pray” ſays the text; 
Go ſleep, ſays the ſermon. 


. (16) Now the fierce North wind, with his airy forces. 


Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury, 


And the red lightning, with a ſtorm of hail, comes 


Ruſhing amain down, 


{ 17) Ignorance childiſh ſtands agape with 8 
When, all familiar to the man of ſcience, 


Blazes the meteor, roars aloud the thunder, 
Huſhing defiance. 


(19) Devouring.time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble towers, and gates of braſs, 
In his rude march he levels low : 
But time deſtroying far and wide, 
Love from the ſoul can nc'er divide. 


(20) As Quin and Foote 
One day walk'd out 
To view the country round, 
In merry mood 
They chatting ſtood 
Hard by the village pound. 


627 Ceaſe, then, ah ceaſe, fond mortal, to repine 
At laws which nature wiſely did ordain; 
Pleaſure, what is it? rightly to define, 
"Tis but a ſhort-lived interval from pain: 
Or rather, each, alternately renew'd, 
Gives to our lives a ſweet viciſſitude. 


(24) *Tis true, of old, the patriarch ſpread. 
__ His happier tents that knew not war, 
And chang'd at will the trampled mead 
For freſher greens and purer air; 
But long has man forgot ſuch ſimple ways; 


Truth, unſuſpecting harm '—the dream of antient _ 


(25) On the moſſy bank me lies 


(Nature's verdant velvet bed) 
Beauteous flowers meet her eyes, 


Barton Booth, 
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wy 
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> 
=_ Forming pillows for her head; 4 
== Zephyrs waft their odours round, . 
5 And indulging whiſpers ſound. ; | 
5 Let us paſs to a light conſideration of the elegancies of verſe, 4 
= thoſe higher requiſites without which, it will be accounted worſe # / 
than the plaineſt proſe, MELoDyY, HARMONY, and EXPRESSION. n 
Mx cob is the agreeable or delightful impreſſion made on i 
dhe ear by the ſimple beauty of ſmaller parts. It depends 1ſt, 4 
on the exactneſs and nature of the feet. A mixture of feet is 1 
be 5 prejudicial to ſimple melody. Verſes are more melodious too 14 
7 compoſed of the iambic or anapaeſtic feet than of the amphi- 
bdrachic or trochaic, becauſe they repoſe upon the terminating f 
ſtrong ſyllables, and muſic univerſally tends to the graver notes. ; 
2 N he fineſt melody is likewife produced where the accented ſylla- 
dle ſounds long upon the vowel. The firſt two of the following 
nes have all theſe requiſites; the other none of them. . 
7 Ye chief for whom the whole creation ſmiles! Thomſen. 
I May the ſpark drop from reaſon that wakens the flame! 
2 2 Burgoyne. 
Thou malt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me. Shakr/pere. 
| How wanton fits ſhe amidſt nature's wiles. Young 


> a2ndly, The fina! pauſe ſhould be of a conſiderable length at 
every line; of a very great length, a ſemicolon at leaſt, every 
couplet; - and not leſs than a colon at the concluſion of Stanzas. 
IZraly, Much of the melody of verſe depends upon what is called 
the ceſural pauſe. The ceſura or diviſion of the line falls, con- 
| a with a degree of melody, on three different parts of the 
1 1 Hine ; at the end of the ſecond foot, in the N of the third, 
or at the end of the third. 


I. Unlock your ſprings,—and open all your ſhades, 
2. Live in deſcription—and look green in ſong. 
3. With tender billet-doux, —he lights the pyre 
And breathes three amorous ighs—to. raiſe the fire. 


Ss FI 


a ; then the firſt, wee i in it the longer portion of ſound 
7 lateſt ; the laſt is leaſt muſical, yet ſo near the middle of the 
ine as to be within the bounds of melody. The ſuperiority of 
e middle over the other, and of the firſt over the laſt may be 
ite very intelligibly, by lines ſimilarly divided, thus 


veral parts, and takes in that neceſſary charm, variety. For the 
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pends firſt on the introduction of various feet, either in a con- 


follow three lines, each commencing with a trochee; then 
fourth with an iambic. Here is not only variety but. Propor- 


the general prevalence of iambics; this uniformity is relieved by 


of regulated varieties ſhould likewiſe itſelf be varied into many! 


Loft, book iv, v. 131 to 159; a work generally acceſſible, a and 
5 therefore, though I ſhould gladly have enlivened and enriche!} 
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! 


It is nevelfury for the preſervation of melody, that the rhymes 
be ſo near each other, that the latter may ſtrike before the im- 
preſſion of the former have left the ear. The ſyllables that 
rhyme ought either to be open like day, play: or ending with | 
very ſmooth conſonants, as ſoul, control. Harſh rhymes, as my 
bats; launch, branch, are deſtructive of fine ſound, 

Harmon depends on the proportion and relation of the ſe 0 


ſake of this, ſome things are admitted inconſiſtent with the ſineſt 5 
melody, though nothing abſolutely harſh or diſſonant. It de-“ 


ſtant rotation, as in the ſixteenth ſpecies of ſtanza, or more di. 
verſified as in the blank and heroic verſe. We may inſtance in 
the following paſſage from the moſt uniform of verſifiers. 
In theſe gay thoughts the Loves and Graces ſhine, 
And all the Writer lives in every line; 
His eaſy art may happy nature ſeem, 
Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. 
Sure to pleaſe all was his peculiar fate, 
Who without flattery pleas'd the fair and great; 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read, 85 
With wit well-natur d, and with books well-bred. ll = 
More the uniformity of the firſt three lines, all 1ambics, is re 1 
lieved by the trochee at the beginning of the fourth, which, 1 
though it deviates a little from the higheſt nrelody, is more ac. 
ceptable than a continuation of the ſame unvaried ſtrain. Then 


tion. There is uniformity in the regular number of feet, and 


the variety of the trochaic ; and this variety is compoſed to regu-! 
larity again by the proportion of the lines in which it is intro- 
duced. Three iambics beginning are followed by one trochaic, 
and then three trochaics by one iambic. This pleaſing return] 


different forms, both with reſpect to order and number. | 
Another inſtance of harmony ariſing from a regular dilpoſ = 
tion of various feet, by an artiſt the greateſt contraſt to Pope & 
one who has in his numbers all the diverſified charms that reſul 
from genius, knowledge, and care, with all the blemiſhes tha 5 


We 4 Fen 
27 5 LY 
FD LIN 


proceed from negligence and hurry, may be found in Paradil# 


this page with the quotation, the paucity of the remaining pag 
forbids me. In this beautiful piece, . we have not tho 


rounds before deſcribed, there is ſuch harmony ariſing from 
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2 conſtant change yet conftant reſemblance, as, if produced 


without technical deſign, is a maſter- piece of native ability. 


Scarce any two lines are alike; yet not one is inconſiſtent with a 


degree of melody; and there is a predominance of pure iambic 
lines, and accented long ſyllables that diffuſes over the whole a 


delightful ſmoothneſs, fine beyond meaſure. 


2ndly, In lyric meaſures, harmony depends on the ſaitable- 


WE neſs of the numbers and of the feet. A ſingle line of jambics 
among a number of amphibrachs, or of anapacſts among a num- 
ber of trochaics would be quite unharmonious, becauſe the odd 
line would be of a contrary movement to the reſt. T heſe three 
in Dryden's moſt admired ode are an inſtance. 


Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 
Ho they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hoſtile gods. 
Equal numbers, as the quatraln and coupler, have moſt har- 


Gay time leſs than half a contiguous one, it is totally vifcord- 
ant; as theſe of Herbert, 


To write a verſe or two is all the praiſe, 
That 1 can raiſe: 
O raiſe me then, poor bees, that work all Gays 
| Sting my delay. 
zrdly, The rhymes ſhould be agrecably varied upon the open 


and ſmooth, with a ſmall mixture of firm rhymes, ſuch as Lord, 


record; plant, ſcant. Athly, No other variety will prevent laſſi- 
tude, unleſs the longer {entential pauſes be jometimes removed 


from the cloſe of the couplet, and placed in different parts of the 
> ine. This ſhould not be done too frequently, nor without a 


lan; its place is confined to the three feats of the ceſura ; but 


may be different for the ſake of expreſſion. Take the following 
ps inſtances of happy pauſes and the contrary. 


Wild ſparkling rage inflames the hermit's eyes; 
He burſts the bauids of fear, and madly cries 
Deteſted wretch But ſcarce his ſpeech began 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem d no longer man. 

His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhew'd the way. 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 

as nice to find; the ſervant trod before, 


But Fthly, the principal inſtrument of harmony is the cefural | 
Paule. Much of the charm of verſe would be wanting if lines 


ere uniformly divided. Witneſs the following from Pope 


hon recited as marked; which however i is not doin I them jufe. 
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tice, and one line is a little altered to preſerve the monotony. 
A ſou] as full—of worth, as void of pride, 
_ Which nothing ſceks—to ſhew or needs to hide: 
Which nor to guilt—nor fear, its caution owes, 
And boaſts a warmth—which from no paſſion flows. 
A face untaught—to feign ; a judging eye 
That darts ſevere—upon a riſing lie, 
And ftrikes a bluſh—through frontleſs flattery. 
All this thou wert—and being this before 
Fortune and kings—can never make thee more. 
Then ſcorn to gain—a friend by ſervile ways, 
Nor wiſh to loſe—a foe theſe virtues raiſe, 
How preferable are theſe varied warblings of the ſame poet ! 
Ye ſacred Nine—that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
Whoſe raptures fire me,—and whole viſions bleſs 
Bear me, oh bear mc—to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 
To bowery mazes--and ſurrounding greens, 
To Thames's banks--which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye muſes--ſport on Cooper's hill : 
On Cooper's hill--eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 
While laſts the mountain--or while 'l hames ſhall flow. 
Here, as in the inſtances of various feet, we have not only the 
pleaſure of change, but the higher delight ariſing from propor- 
tion. Readers of taſte, though unverſed in the ſcience of num- 
ers, will remember having dwelt with pleaſure on the mere 
ſound of paſſages like this. The traces of theſe delightful move- 


ments frequently remain in the . ind, and ſerve as a kind of 1 IN» SZ 5 


ſpiration, allowing them no reſt till they have filled up the crav« 
ing void of theſe blanks of harmony with compoſitions of their 
own. The varied and yet regular maze affords numberleſs ob- 
jects of compariſon, which to perceive is unſpeakably pleaſant, 
though to point them out minutely might ſzem tedious. Nay, 


as was before remarked on the melody of pauſes, pleaſure may 


be derived from a view of ſtraight lines in the ſame variety and 
proportion. The diagram below fails to affect us with the 
ſenſe, pathos, or melody of poetic compoſitions; but is conſe- 
quently more confined to thoſe properties I am deſcribing, ſo ! 
have reſerved the minute obſervations to be applied to it. Be- 
ſides, every ear or eye cannot diſcover the Fear ee and varie- 
ties in the verſe without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
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Here we firſt obſerve the uniformity of the entire lines, 
which are exactly equal. Then the ceſural diviſion, in which, 
though we are beſt pleaſed with the equal lines, we do not re- 
gret the intermixture of unequal ones, but find our delight 
heightened by the variety they introduce. We next divide the 
whole into two equal parts of four lines; we obſerve their 
ſimilarity in quantity, yet their diſſimilarity in movement: we 
compare the great uniformity of the firſt courſe with the great 
variety of the ſecond. We then divide cach of the courſes in- 
to two parts, forming four diviſions, and theſe again aiford 
other compariſons. The diſſimilarity of the two firſt is now 
compared with the ſimilarity of the two laſt ; the ſimilarity of 


the firſt and laſt with the ſimilarity of the two middle, But 


to point out every compariſon that obtrudes is leſs pleaſant than 
to obſerve them in paſſing. Then the mind glances over the 
whole with a rapidity that enhances the delight ; and the more 


as we ſuppoſe many other proportions ſtill unperceived. But 


eight lines may be graced with many different yet proportion- 
al movements; and courſes may conſiſt of any even number of 
lines above two. The intermixture of verſes of the third order 
will greatly multiply the poſſible ſorts of combination. 

Still fairer proſpects open into Parnaſſus, when we conſider 
the farther diviſion of lines, by two pauſes, or by three, termed 
demiceſuras thus | | | | 

And ſweet--reluQant--amorous delay, 

| From florms--a ſhelter--and from heat--a ſhade. 
This ſubdiviſion will introduce new objects of compariſon, wil} 
make ſingle lines capable of a varied harmony in themſelves, 


and highly mufical in ſkilful combinations. The fineſt verſes 


will be thoſe in which two or more demiceſuras are equal, as 


From men--their cities--and from gods--their fancs. 


Reaſon the card but paſſion— is the gale. _ 


Thus ſitting— thus conſulting— thus in arms. 
| | 4 | 


— — 


When the portions are unequal, the beſt are thoſe in which the 


larger are placed lateſt, thus | 
 Pants—on her neck—and fans—her parting hair, 


— — 


— — 


It is evident that the power of harmony and of compariſon muſt 
very much increaſe by this ſubdiviſion when conſidered with re- 
ſpect to long courſes. The following quotation, with the ſab- 
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70 DISSERTATIONS. 
joined figure ſhewing its ceſuras and demiceſuras, will ſuggeſt the 
greater part of the remarks which are proper on this occaſion, 
and tend to confirm many previous obſervations on harmony, 

Of humbler mien, but not of mortal race, 
Ill-fated Dryden, with imperial grace, 
Gives to th'obedient lyre his rapid laws; 
Tones yet unheard, with touch divine, he draws, 
The melting fall, thr riſing {well ſublime, 
And all the magic of melodious rhyme. 
Sce with proud joy imagination ſpread 
A wreath of honour round his aged head! 
But two baſe ſpectres, though of different hue, 
The bard unhappy in his march purſue; 
Two vile diſgraceful fiends of race accurſt, 
Concetv'd by Splcen, by meagre Famine nurſt ; 
Malignant Satire, mercenary Praiſe, 


Shed their dark ſpots on his immortal bays. Hayley. 


Another thing which is much noticed by ſome critics, as adding 
1 to the harmony of the verſe, is the chief accent. This is gener- 
"I ally placed upon the end of the ſecond foot, as | 
Godlike, unmov'd,—and yet, like woman, kind. 

But in fact it is always the next ſyllable, or next but one, beſor: 
the pauſe. It therefore admits all the variety of the pauſe ; and 
in ſubdivided verſes there are ſeveral ſtrong accents. , 

It may be proper, before entering on our brief view of Ex- 
PRESS10N, to remark that the powers of verſe to convey ideas 
by its ſound have been diſputed by ſome philologiſts, and muct: 


— Dr, Johnſon's Lives of the Engliſh Poets. 


narrowed by others. A late eminent critic * has confined ther 
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Y wht effect to the imitation of ſound and motion. More ac- 


curate or more ſucceſsful examination has diſcovered, that it can 
at leaſt agree to various other things, though chiefly by their 


9 J ferns to theſe. 


: Verſes compoſed of the trochee are moſt ſuitable to gay or 
* cheerful ſubjects, as 


Health ! to thee thy votry owes. 

All the bleſſings life beſtows, 

All the ſweets the ſummer yields, 

; Gardens gay and clover'd fields. 

/ lambics, eſpecially where the accented ſyllables are long 

A preſs the tender paſhons with keenneſs. 
Then too, when fate ſhall thy fair frame deſtroy 
(That caufe of all my guilt and all my joy) 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glorics ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine. 


Cn 


1 EX" 


. 


= And the anapaeſt thoſe that are impetuous and extreme, 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace z 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly; 
I would hide with the beaſts of the chace; 4 
I would vaniſh from cvery eye. 
| The amphibrachic is beſt adapted to the comic ſtyle. 
5 The ſparrow and linnet will feed from your hand 
Grow tame by your kindneſs and come at command, 
Exert with your huſband the ſame happy ſKill, 


5 For hearts like your birds may be tam'd to your will. 


The ſpondee introduced among others will convey a notion of 
1 or flowneſs; the py rrhic and tribrach of lightneſs ; 
the dactyl of ſwift motion. Ihe iambic meaſures, moderately 
© lightened by a mixture of other feet, and the ſpondces tempered 
With pyrrhics, are moſt proper for narrative. 


Many ſingular expreſſions of ſentiment by ſound can be redu- 


| = ced to no rule: they are happy efforts of genius. 


5 When loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 


The heoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 
The moon, 


» Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length, 


Apparent Queen. unweil'd ber peerleſs light, 

And o'er the dark her ſilver mantle hw 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
The ceſural pauſe is confined to its three proper ſeats, only as 


. it reſpects melody and harmony. For expre{/ton it may take place at 


I + any part of the verſe whatever. 


But it muſt amply repay in the 


| alt quality 1 its deficiencies i in the firſt, and muſt not occur tov 
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frequently. To juſtify very unequal diviſions, ic muſt appear ; 


that the larger part or preceding line required continuity, as 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement—that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
| Impurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd. | 
Or that the ſmaller balances in weight of ſentiment, the ſuperi- 
or quantity of the other, Io | 
His wrath—which one day will deſtroy you both. 
Day—or the {weet approach of even or morn. 


When the idea of continued motion is conveyed, or the ſenſe 1 
is ſuſpended, the pauſe has the beſt effect on the middle of the 


foot, as | | 
Ret To right and left the front 
Divided—and to either flank retir'd. | 


When the ſenſe is completed, or the idea of finiſhed motion N 


eonveyed, the pauſe on the complete foot expreſſes it beſt, 
Some ſuch reſemblances methinks I find 
Of our Jaſt evening's talk in this thy dream, 
But with addition ſtrange :—yet be not ſad. 


as 


All kinds of Stanza do not equally agree with all ſubjects. | 
Short lines, in regular meaſures and frequent returns, are fitteſtt 
tor the delicate effuſions of love and friendſhip. The pentame- 


Wot 

2908 r 

3 P 
1 


ter quatrain is congenial to plaintive and deſcriptive pieces, | lat 
Jeſts and jovial ſentiments demand numbers compoſed of tr. tic 
tyllabic feet. The celebration of great characters, magnificent |} W 
objects, andſublime events is beſt performed in ſwelling, vaſt, |? fe1 
and unequal verſes. As to the paragraphed poctry——all long thi 
pieces, and almoſt all narratives are thrown into this form. For! no 
light and jocoſe matters the retrameters of mixed feet; for mid. 4 f 
dle ſubjects the heroic; and for the grandeſt and moſt ſolennn ple 
the blank verſe, have been eſteemed moſt ſuitable. ED * 
na 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 

ON READING AND DELIVERY. 155 
FFF 
„„ 1 oo 
Articulation, pronunciation, and accent, the baſes of a goo 2 freq 


delivery, have already been noticed. There remain proper 1 


phaſes, pauſes, tones, time, looks, and geſiures. 
Thoſe who have treated theſe ſubjects beſt have 


as yet prop 
duced little beyond the ſimple direction“ Follow nature“ 
Inis is perfectly juſt indeed, but ſcarce merits the name af 


ie 
SF Eo 
* 
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rule; becauſe all men of ſenſe keep this conſtantly in view, 4 
whatever they undertake; and becauſe perverſe habits are f 
1 generally miſtaken, by thoſe they enflave, for nature itſelf. 
T The proper way to have perfected this molt pleaſing of all arts, 
was to have attended to the ſtriking methods of the moſt celebrated 
128 geniuſes Booth, Garrick, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Siddons, 
on the ſtage—Foſter and Farmer in the pulpit—Erſkine, Pitt, 
Sheridan, at the bar and in the ſenate; to have obſerved what 
in them charmed and triumphed ; to have extended, by philoſo- 
phical reſearch, the ſame principles; and to have fixed the 
2 whole upon ſtable grounds by correſponding marks clearly ex- 
2 plained. Two or three writers indeed, among whom the names 
of Steele and T. Sheridan are conſpicuous, have made conſi- 
derable advances upon this plan. This eſſay cannot carry the 
5 ſubject even ſo far as they have done. Carefully to collect, 
and clearly to ſtate, leading principles already diſcovered, is all 
this multifarious undertaking can effect. 
> Emrgas1s, then, is a ſtreſs of voice, accompanied by a change 
of tone, upon thoſe words in any ſentence that are moſt impor- 
tant. In polyſyllables the ſtreſs and change naturally fall on the 
accented ſyllable. All emphaſes are not alike : the ſtreſs being 
. 77 proportioned to the degree of importance, and the change regu- 
lated by the accompanying emotions. The man of acute fenta- 


at 


tions and lively perceptions, having a previous knowledge of 
vorhat he utters, laying aſide all ſtudied tunes, and attending to the 
i, = ſenſe and relative importance of every word, will not poiſe 
them amiſs. But becauſe ill habits muſt be corrected by reaſon, 


or not capricious taſte ; becauſe principles in every art are defirable ; 
3 
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d. a few rules for emphaſis ſhall he ſet down by no means a com- 
n plete ſyſtem, though ſuch a one might be framed by long, F 
careful, and patient inveſtigation. T. Subſtantives and verbs 1 
have more emphaſis, ceteris paribus, than articles, pronouns, _ 
pPrepoſitions, and conjunctions; as, He killed the bird with a 14 
one and gathered it. 2. Adjectives and adverbs have in gene- bw 
ral more than they; as, He pexTEROUSLY #illed the rook bird | 4. 
with a LITTLE ſtone, and 1NSTANTLY gathered it. 3. Words — 
when newly introduced have often a ſtronger emphaſis than ö 


1 when repeated. 4. Words that are oppoſed have a very heavy 


- emphaſis, as You do not READ, you six G. 5. The accent is | I 
004% frequently changed by the emphaſis in a word com pounded with is 
em, a negative prepoſition ; as, He was happy, though ſhe was un- | | "4 

happy. 6. Emphatic words often depend upon an oppolition 794 
bro under ſtood. 7. The ſame ſentence may aſſume many different. | Ws 
re. ſigniſications, and the ſame queſtion require many different | of 

Y . 


of 


adnſwers according to the ſeat of the emphaſis. Dr. Blair inftan- 
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. 


ces in“ Betrayeſt thou the Son of man with a kiſs” ? The em- 
phaſis on betrayeſt makes the reproach turn on the infamy of 
treachery ; on thou reſts it on Judas's ſituation ; on Sox of man 
grounds it on Jeſus's character; on 4% brings to view the ſignal 
of peace and friendſhip proſtituted to purpoſes of deſtruction. 
In teaching, ſentences ſhould be propoſed, and the emphatic 
word demanded; then they ſhould be pronounced both right 
and wrong, and the wrong ones detected. Paſſages ſhould be 
marked for the pupils' reading, and at length by themſelves, | 
Such methods would give them both judgement and facility. 
Where ſtops are placed PausEs muſt always be held; and, in 
general, leſs for the leſs ſtops, and greater for the greater. But 
pauſes are often required, where none of the four ſtops ſhould be 
placed, and the relative time of the pauſes at ſtops is inaccurate- 
ly determined. Hence if a perſon. counts as he reads, a diſguſt- 
ing ſtiffneſs will infeſt his manner: The grammatical ſtops are 
confined to pointing out the conſtruction. There are certain 
unmarked pauſes, —Firſt to ſhew what words are intimately con- 


nected with that on which the emphaſis lies; as, Cuſtom-is e 
the plague-of wiſe men-and the idol-of fools. This is almoſt p 
 imperceptible, ſcarce allowing time for inhaling breath.— d 
2ndly, To give an opportunity of changing the tone or height, as g 
Or whether Heaven has doom'd—that Shock muſt fall. 

O ſolid bliſs! which nothing can deſtroy _ ' Bf 

Except—a cat, bird, ſnail, or idle boy. | | te 
zrdly, To prepare the audience for a ſtriking emphaſis, or ſome- al 
thing remarkable or unexpected. Athly, Ihe final and ceſural LY w 
pauſes in verſe, longer than the common pauſe of emphaſis, yet fr 
ſhorter than the comma. The obſervance of theſe pauſes is the 1 ce 
only difference between reading verſe and proſe. The fictions in 


which ſome propagate about favour ing the metre, and favouring = 
the rhyme are nonſenſical. Let poets take care to need no favour; 
but, by ſedulous application to correctneſs, give the world ſuch 7 
verſes, that they may eſteem as the higheſt favour, ſtrict pro- 
priety in reading, both of pronunciation and emphaſis. gy 

It has been a rule that the voice muſt be dropt, a little at the 
ſemicolon, more at the colon, and to the loweſt at a period; 8 
that it ſnould be elevated, or at leaſt ſuſpended at a comma. 1 
But this has introduced a ſtiff, uniform tune which a certain 
author has very properly condemned under the title of the read.? 
ing brogue, The beſt token of the ending of a ſentence is an ca; v 
ſmart expreſſion of the laſt accented iyllable. The height of Pa 
voice ſhould be wholly regulated by the meaning of the words, 
if this be the caſe, the endleſs variety of heights, at which the 
voice will reſt at the cloſe of ſentences, will both delight the 785 
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5 ear, and contribute to inform the intellect, and rouſe the feel - 
gings. == 1 

It may not be amiſs here to intimate the propriety of laying 
in breath at the larger ſtops; and let it be done gently, fo that 


neither motion nor noiſe on that account can be perceived. | 

Readers there are, that have but two rules for ſtopping—they | 
2 pauſe at every word of above two ſyllables to ſee what it is; and ' 
every time they are out of breath to take in more. Whoever A 
would read ſo as to pleaſe or profit the hearers, ſhould always J 
peruſe a ſentence or two and glance over the whole previous to 1 
z ny utterance, and afterwards keep the eye conſiderably before 4 
the voice. This will not only prevent that awkward heſitation 


at particular words, but enable them to adapt the emphaſis, the 
{ pauſe, and the tone, moſt exactly, to the ſubject. Public diſ- 1 
courſes ſhould not be repeated from the book, but from memory 1 
and as a preparation for that, frequent recitation ſhould be prac- | 
tiſed, which will greatly excite the powers of delivery. | 
No infallible rules have as yet bcen laid down for the minute 
, = expreſſions of ſentiment by Tones. Unimpaſſioned reaſoning, : 
2 plain narrative, and cool deſcription require the tenor voice 
. {7 dreadful and ſtormy paſſions are expreſſed by the baſs; and the 
; {22 gentler, more pleaſurable feelings by the treble. _ | 5 
| Loudneſs or lowneſs of tone has no connexion with the ſub- 3 
jekt, but only with the place and circumſtances of the audi- "x 
tors. We ſpeak loud to deaf perſons, and to crowded extenſive 
aſſemblies; but in an eaſy, moderated tone, a little above a 
whiſper, in other circumſtances. Ihe orator ſhould fix his eye, # 
frequently, on the remoteſt of his audience ; and when he per- 1 
ceives no ſtrained liſtening, let him keep to that pitch. In read- : 
ing a proclamation or menacing ſpeech to a fireſide circle, ſome 1 
TS employ the voice of Stentor. On their principles, the canvaſs, {1 
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” 0 on which a landſcape is drawn, ſhould contain as many ſquare 1 
h parqds as the view it repreſents. N 1 
With reſpect to TIME the the firſt direction is—Tarr TIME 1 
7 ENOUGH. The general fault of an uncorrected reader is ex- | to 
treme hurry. Even thoſe that cannot read without heſitation, 5 
> gallop where they conceive it plain; and ſtammer ic out when 70 


| N obſtructed. It is ſafer to ſettle at that {peed which one's friend 1 
in or tutor thinks juſt too ſlow. It muſt be quickened indeed on oy 55 
=o particular occaſions where ſwift motion, excited rage or active 
y 7 valour are deſcribed. Variety of time as well as tone is neceſ. 


ſary, in order to pleaſe ; but it ſhould be natural, not the effect 
TY of whim or affectation. Some acquire a velocity in {peaking as 
© heavy body in falling; an abſurd habit, to be corrected what- 
der expence or trouble it may require. „„ 
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Look and os rug are ſtill leſs under the dominion of pre. 
cept. For though pretty regular accounts have been given of 
the outward marks of internal emotions, they can perhaps never 
be practically aſſumed from theſe deſcriptions, either with ſuffi- 
cient rapidity, accuracy, or ſimplicity. 'To men ingeneral we muſt 
lay “Be in earneſt when your character is real: fancy yourſelf 
© ſo when it is aſſumed, and nature will do the reſt”. But to 
ſome, who are too full of antic and grimace, we muſt add, © Be 
% modeſt. Exceſſive geſticulation and diſtorted features can on- 
* ly call up diſguſt'. To others, a timid claſs, we mult ſay, 
« 'Throw off that pernicious baſhfulneſs, cautious reſerve, and 
« cool unconcern. Suffer thoſe affections which God has im- 
« planted in your minds to be impreſſed with your ſubject. 
c And when emotions ariſe, and would diſcover themſelves in 
your countenance and geſtures, do not repreſs them. At leaſt 
„let them ſteal out by degrees, if you cannot venture on a ſud- 
« den alteration. You cannot pleaſe unleſs you move. You 
* cannot move without being moved yourſelf. It will not be 
„thought that you are moved if you ſo ſedulouſly repreſs every 
„appearance of it“. | | | 
Various awkward, offenſive habits are to be overcome, in 
moſt perſons, before their appearance will be tolerably eaſy. 


_ Contracted brows, {trained muſcles, and diſtorted features, firlt > 


cauſed by the difficulty of rapid reading—aſettled frown, halt- 
_ cloſed eyes, or a ghaſtly ſtare—abſurd beating of time—a uni- 
form waver of the body--a formal or embarraſſed attitude—with 
one or all of theſe, moſt are in ſome degree infeſted. Nothing 
in theſe caſes is ſo beneficial as the private admonitions of a faith- 
ful friend. Thepolite accompliſhment of dancing, too, has often a 
good effect on the mien and movement; and an attention to 
thoſe orators, who are celebrated for that in which we are de- 
fective, will be a powerful ſtimulus, an invaluable aid. 


DISSERTATION XIV. 

oN DERIVATION. 
Cet art eſt yrincipalement recommandable en ce qu'il fournit a la philofophie des materia 

et des obſervations pour elever le grand edifice de la theorie generale des langues. 
a Preſid. de Braces. 
That ſome words are formed from others has already ſuffici- 
ently appeared. It is difficult to fix upon any of our words and 
ſay— This is pure underived Engliſh. Thole we have received 
from the Anglo-ſaxon are reckoned moſt indigenous. We find 
amongſt linguiſts and lexicographefs ſufficient quarrels about 
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the origin of particular terms. TWO miſtakes have prevailed 
reſpecting derivation, Fancy has been buſy where evidence 
only ſhould have decided; and words of which the collaterals 
are in ſeveral languages have been derived from that in which 

they are not moſt native. We are indeed frequently ignorant 
whether a word be truly radical and aboriginal in the moſt anti- 


theſe points ſhould not prevent us from 8 according to 
the cleareſt proof. 


ture it to a different ſenſe in many inſtances*. There is no end 


bol the ridiculous derivations which may be framed by attending 


to ſound only; witneſs Swift's very humorous remarks on the 
| antiquity of the Engliſh tongucf. 

in compound words the order is frequently reveried; and 
ſometimes one or more particles. to be ſupplicd, Sometimes. 


*- tially as in remove. Very many derivatives retain only their 
metaphorically ind and ſome other things; but ſpirit is never 


+ uſed for breath. This is a confirmation of that theory of ſpeech, 
2 which ſuppoſes all words however abſtracted, to be derived from 


8 1 perceptible by the ſenſes. Etymology, foberly employ- 


> ed, furniſhes the beſt explanation of theſe words, as by diſcover- 
ing the literal ſenſe of the original term it limits the analogy. 
Some Engliſh words, as humble and humility, were derived 
from the ſame foreign root, but at different times, and with 
different degrees of accuracy. | 
> The greateſt part of Latin and Greek compounds, and our 
derivatives from them, are not formed of the entire words, but 
ol the radical parts or of oblique caſes ; moſt of our compounds 
of Engliſh are entire, as /choo/maſter, a; yet we have a 
© claſs, which, from long uſe, have dropped ſome letters; and 


their origin 1s not evident without greater attention, ſuch as 


walnut, welcome. | 
Compound words, what euphonious and regular, are of 


value to any language. They add to its energy, conciſeneſs, 


and verſability. Vet a Writer, eſpecially a young one, by En 


* The Hebrew 4 Gree chi are ſpelled by ch founded bard; the 
Greek cappa by c, phy, by ph, and pſi by ps. + Jn which be de- 
ves Moſes from mow as, &c. | : 


ent ſtock to which we can trace it; and allo from what ſtock the 
EZ firſt borrower tranſplanted it: but our neceſlary ignorance on 


| Agreement in ſpelling, or exiſting monuments of deduction, 
2 form the only certain proof; but ſpelling may not always be an 
2 infallible guide, as a perverſe or whimſical etymologiſt may tor- 


| the ſenſe is totally changed as in underſtand ; and ſometimes par- 


metaphorical ſenſe. So ſpiritus Lat. ſignifies breath literally, | 
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ploying too many novel compounds, runs the hazard of being 
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thought fantaſtical}, aſſuming, or ignorant. He may avail him- 
felf of what are previouſly authorized, but coin ſparingly, and 
with great attention to analogy and ſound*. Relations being 
implied in theſe words they are not always ſuſſiciently defi- 
nitef. So milkmaid might ſignify a maid ſelling or fetching milk. 
Io the Engliſh, as well as in other languages, the relation of 


meaning, in many words, not avowedly derivatives, is indica- 
ted by a relation of ſound. A like affinity runs through num- 


bers of words in ſeveral tongues, but has a conſiderable effect in 
ours through the frequency of confonants. Wallis, and after 
him the Preſident de Broſſes and others, have delivered a regu- 


lar ſyſtem of the connection between certain ſounds and certain 


ideas. Bl denotes breathing, as in blow, blaſt, blight, buſter ; 


| tr great power or effort, as flrong, flrite, firuggle; ft fixity or a 


kind of negative inert power, as fland, fay, ftaff; thr violent mo- 
tion, as throw, thrufl, throng, throb; wr (in which the w has 


doubtleſs been pronounced) diſtortion, as 7 y, wreſile, wrong ; 


few ſilent agitation, or gentle lateral motion, as fray, ee, 


rim; ſm much the ſame, perhaps rather more briſk, as ſmite, 


ſmack ; / the ſame but more imperceptible, as flide, fling, fp, 
fur; d tenacity or glutinoſity, cleave, clay, cling, clammy ; ſp diſ- 


 fipation or expanſion, as Hill, ſpit, eſpecially with r, as ſpread, 


ſprout, ſprinkle, The termination %, indicates a loud and ſud- 
den fall or ſtroke, as crafb, claſs, plaſh; uſha duller one but with 
a continued ſound, as ruſo, guſo; ing a continued chime, as ding, 
ring; ink a chime terminating ſuddenly, as zink, clink, chink ; le 
after a conſonant, enen or wanne, as jingle, tinkle, an 


rumble, amble. 


Sometimes ſeveral ideas are denoted by ſeveral letters in the 
fame word; as in ſparkle, /p is diſſipation, ar lively appearance, 


* ſudden termination, and le, after a conſonant, frequent itera- 


tion. Sometimes this obtains even in a monoſyllable, as i. 
ſmart ; where ſm indicates filence in the beginning, ar ſudden 
and lively effort, and ? immediate diſcontinuation. 

In other words, where there is not this ſignificant ſound, we 


| have till a remote analogy indicating relation, though the ety- 


 mology is not clear or certain. As, beat, bat, battle, beetle, batter ; 
and two, twain, twice, twenty, trvelve, twins, twvine, twiſt, twirl, 
between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. I 


Dr. Wallis diſcovers compoſition of terms, where one would 


* Pope, Pref. to the Iliad. Blair. ＋ Q tamen multo diſinctius s 


ubi illud reguiritur, per Pr tiones R Wallis Gram. 


cap. S. 
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not at firſt view ſaſpe& it. Scroll, he ſays, is from ſerip (wri- 


ting) and roll; prance from proud and dance; ſtout from ſtay out ; 
FI | furdy from /lout and hardy ; ſpout from ſpew out; ſprout from ſpring 


out ; gruff from grave and rough; and trudge from tread and 
drudges | | | iy 


—— p — 


DISSERTATION XV. 


ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORDS, GENERAL 


AND SPECIAL. 


B. But you have not all this while informed me how many Parts of Speech you mean io 


lay down, I. That ſhall be as you pleaſe. Either wo or twenty, or more, In the Krist 
ſenſe of the term, no doubt both the neceſſary words and the abbreviations are all of them 
parts of ſpeech. Diverfions of Purtey. 


We have before limited the neceſſary kinds of words to two, 


che ſubſtantive and aſſertive; but have deſcribed the invention 
of other more abſtracted terms, the grammatical accidents of 
which, and their mutual relations in conſtruction, make them 
to be conſidered by the practical grammarian as ſpecies ſeparate 
and diſtinct. The tranſcendental grammarian, indeed, may 
conſtantly advert to the neceſſary diviſion, to ſolve difficultics 
and ſettle diſputes ; but in all ſcience names are given to objects 
according to thoſe differences which concern the buſineſs in hand. 
Thoſe frugal writers who itart with informing us thai there are 
only four parts of ſpeech*, while their enumeration contains 
double the neceſſary number, do ſtill make them nine by their 
ſubdiviſions. Thus they want the concifencls and accuracy of 
the natural diſtinction, and the comprehenſiveneſs, aptneſs, and 
utility of the artificial, 'They direct too the attention of their 
pupils to ſenſe inſtead of conſtruction. Their terms alſo, while 
they appear to be popular words, bear a technical ſenſe. Who, 
but an innovating grammarian, ever called 7 a name, or twenty 
a quality ?. „ „ 

In practical ſyſtems a novel term preſents all the formidable 
appearance of a new and arduous talk, while it diminiſhes con- 
fidence in what has been'previouſly learntf. Now the greateſt 
authorities have fome weight in eſtabliſhing cuſtoms. Hence 


* According to Hermes ſubſtantives, attributives; definitives, 
and connectives. In the different diſtribution and plainer flyle of 
Fiſher and ſome others, names, qualities, affirmations and particles. 
I. is on this ground that I would not have the varying ſyflems and 
vocabularies of different authors introduced during the firſt zour of the 
art. When the mind is, fixed it may be ut only barmleſt but beneficial. 
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80 DISSERTATIONS. | 
an additional motive for adopting the ninefold diviſion of lan- 
guage; the authority of our great Lowth, followed by three of 
our moſt reſpectable grammarians, and differing but trivially 
from ſeveral others not leſs reſpectable, urges with conſiderable 
force. In number and name I have not altered his ſtatement“. 
I have differed in order for a reaſon ſhortly to be explained. 
The Article is conſtantly ſet before the ſubſtantive, nobody 
Having ever thought of writing man the or woman af. But it is 
ot always immediately before, they admitting between them ad- 
jectives or participles, and adverbs affecting either of theſe; as, 
a very wiſe (or thinking) man. lt belongs to the ſubſtantive on- 
ly, or words uſed as ſubſtantives, and ever implies one ſome- 
where following. It limits the ſignification; à or an with re- 
ſpect to number, the with regard to the circumſtance of being 
known. Theſe three words are reckoned as articles becauſe of 
their frequent recurrence, their remarkable difference, and their 
peculiar accidents, Certain adjecti ves, as this, that, any, ſome, all, 
Ke. and the cardinal numbers, contain a definitive or limiting 
power. See notes on r. 255, 287, 1 . 
A ſubſtantive or name (for the latter is but a familiar term for 
the former) may be defined with preciſion, A term uſed to recal 
the idea of ſome real or ſuppoſed ſubſtance. 
The more antient word our (derived from the Latin nomen) is 
_ nearly obſolete, and to many conveys a wrong idea, That the 
adjective or property may more determinately coaleſce with its 
own ſubſtance, or the name of its poſſeſſor, it has, in the Latin 
language, the ſame number of caſes, and has a different ſet of 
_ theſe for each of the three genders; whence the terminations 
and inflexions of the two agree, and the grammarians have in- 
cluded both under the general title of noun; ſubdividing it mto 
noun ſubſtantive and noun adjective. But the Engliſh ſubſtan- 
tive and adjective are quite diſtin, To reckon them diſtinct 
ſpecies then, which in the other language would not be amils, 


* Perhaps T ſhould not be much thanked'for the treat, were I to tell 
how- many parts of ſpeech were reckoned by Ariſtotle, Theodectes, Ari- 
 Farchus, Dio, Varro, and ſeven or eight other ancients, all different. 


Nor how many the contradiftory flatements of our modern writer 
male. Thoſe who would know may find it in Sanctii Minerva, lib. 1. 
cap. 2. Quinctiliani Inſtit. Orator. lib. i. cap. 4. Harris, Hermes 
book i. chap. 3. 
Engliſh grammars. It is ſaid that upwards of thirty parts have been 
enumerated, , See vol. i, rule 245. 
to have a termination of equivalent uſe to our article, 


Diff, ii. 


Diverſions of Purley, near the beginning and the 


The Arabic language is ſaid 
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DISSERTATIONS, | 8c 


in ours becomes abſolutely neceſſary, if any kind of ali 
be ſo. 
The pronoun * recals the idea of fibftances not abſolutely but 


relatively. Their real meaning is to be traced to the genera] 
and abſtract notions of perſon, being, and thing; thus, I the 


perſon now ſpeaking ; then the perſon now addreſſed ; he the 
male being before named; e the female being before named; 


it the being of none or eee e ſex; we I and perſons aſſo- | 


ciated; you thou and perſons aſſociated , they the perſons or 


things before named. The conſtruction of the n in moſt, 


languages occaſions conſiderable trouble. 

The adjective f has its name from being placed with or adied to 
the ſubſtantive. In conſtruction it occaſions little or no trouble. 
It has no inflexions but thoſe that denote compariſon. | 

There is not a word of greater conſequence, of more complex 
nature, more various inflexion, or more difficult conſtruction than 
the verb f. Its diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is to aſſert. Not 
that this kind of word contains the force of aſſertion in every 
form or poſition. But that word which may obtain this for ce 
by being anywiſe varied or placed is a verb. 

Prepoſitions have their name from being et before other 


words. They connect, but in a different way from conjunctions. 

The latter join fontedees or ſimilar words; the former always 

connect ſingle words, and thoſe diſſimilar. They likewiſe de- 

note ſome relation, generally of place in their literal ſenſe, but 


are adapted to others by figures of ſpeech. | 
The adverb is of late invention in language; for it is a con- 
traction of a phraſe compoſed of three and ſometimes of four 


words of different kinds, as ſtated in vol. i. rule 251. A pre- 


poſition being one is the reaſon why that part is placed before 


adverbs in the enumeration. Adverbs in the learned languages 
have great affinity with the oblique caſes of adjectives, ſubſtan- 
tives being underſtood, as in continue; and in the Engliſh are 


generally compounds of adjectives with ſome word originally 
ſignifying way or manner, the prepoſition being under ſtoood. 
It takes its name from being frequently joined to a verb, to 
which it ſeems to bear the ſame reſpect or proportion as the ad- 


jective to the ſubſtantive. Prepoſitions change into adverbs 


when their object is omitted. 
Some have contended that conjun&tions$ always 3 ſen- 


tences; that when voy appear to 00 ſingle words thoſe may 


* Os pro for ; and nomen name. Þ Ad to; and} jacio towns 


er cafl, 4 Verbum, word. | From pre before; and pono, poſui, 
politum, to put or Place $ From con together ; aud jungo to j Join. 
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2 DISSERTATIONS, 


be formed | into ſentences by ſupplying what is underſtood. Thus, 
„Peter, James, and John, went into the temple” —means © Peter 
went into the temple : : James went into the temple : John went 
into the temple”. But ſome unlucky inſtances croſs this gene- 

ral ſolution, © Two and three make five”. Can one ſay, with 
ſuch extreme propriety, © Two makes five Three makes five?” 
The lines AB, BC, and C A form a triangle. John and Jane 
are a happy couple. Saul and Paul were the ſame perſon. I 
bought this book for two ſhillings and ſixpence“ . To make 
theſe and ſimilar inſtances comport with the definition I have 
added to © ſentences” « ſimilar words. 

As interjeftions* are Spnibcane ſounds, that occur both 
ſpcech and writing, I fee no reaſon to exclude them from the 
character of words. Being natural effuſions, they acknowledge 
no rule, and require little inveſtigation. 


With reſpect to the uſeful ſubdiviſions, we reckon two kind? | 


of articles, definite and indefinite. The diſtinction, as in ar- 
ticle 255 with the note, is very plain and ſatisfactory. 
There are two ſorts of ſubſtantives, the proper and common, 
art. 259. The abſtracted range under. the diſtinction of com- 
mon, Dif. i ii. Some learners are apt to confound the diſtinction 
of proper and common, with the logical one of genus and ſpecies. 
They ſhould be ſhewn that proper names are by no means re— 
ie, but abſolutely affixed to individuals. "They ſhould like- 
wiſe have ſeries of words propoſed, beginning at the higheſt 


genus, and deſcending to the individual; as Being, creature, aui 5 


mal, man, George. | 
It ſeems to me right to divide pronouns into four claſſes, the 


perſonal, indefinite, interrogative, and relative. The perſonal is“ 


that which is ſimply put for a name without any farther power, 
except that of pointing out the ſpeaker, the perſon addreſſed, 
or a third perſon, I, thou, &c. The indefinite ſtands for ſome 
perſon or thing without determining which, as -e/oever, vu, at- 


ever; the eee for ſome perſon or thing the ſubject of We 


enquiry, as who? which? and the relative ſtands inſtead of 


perſonal pronoun and the {ame idea of relation that is expreſt by Þ F FH 
bet we 


the prepoſition of; as © The man who is virtuous, or the man 
of virtue, will be reſpeRed”. See een Brittanica art. 
Grammar. 

I ſee little or no neceſſity for ſ ubdiviſion in adjectives, Some 
writers mention zumerab and ordinal which the reader of vol. i. 


will underſtand; 22 i 'veaspational, human, formal; Pepe, k 


4 e betaween ; RY jacio 20 throw, Tl Dr, Wallis Jy the 
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the ſubſtantive itſelf placed adjectively, as a ſea i, more fre- 
quently made a part of a compound ſubſtantive ; and material 
denoting the matter of which a thing is formed, and common- 
= ly termin ating with — en. 


ory vol. 1. art. 301. In regard to their infle«1on they are re» 
gular, varying by one general rule; and irregular as in art. 297. 
Alſo they are perfect wanting none of their modes or tenſes, 
and defective wanting ſome of them, as in art. 301, 314. With 
reſpect to their ſubject, they have been divided into perſonal and 
inp-rſonal. The latter have been ſuppoſed to have no nomina- 
tive caſe or ſubject but of the third perfon ſingular. They 


* * 67 we 

* 8 I, 
e 
by 8 MO Ya 


have the neuter pronoun, art. 271. This, however, though a 
moſphere to ſpeak and ſay I wow or rain; and fo in other 


attive, paſſe, and neuter, art, 207, 2808. 

Prepoſitions have in general eſcaped all diviſions, but 45 
verbs have been diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of time, avs, number, 
aſking, H. rming, denying, quality, quantity, comparifun, &c. con- 
junctions into copulatives, disjunttives, diſcretives, cauſals, conditions 
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7 minutives, and by ſome authors into numerous claſſes beſides. 


But as every uſcful purpoſe of theſe diviſions is anſwered by al- 


© lowing what are called particles to have a meaning, and then 

” explaining that meaning according to the beſt authors, I have 

| | totally overpaſt them all except the practical diſtinction of co- 
 pulatives and 5 art. 2255 329. 
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' DISSERTATION XVI. 


ON WULCSERS; GENDERS, CASES, AND PERSONS. 


Number, as it pertains to grammar, is only the diſtinction 
between one and more; a diſtinction, 'tis probable, nearly c- 
I cval with language itſelf Some of the anticnt languages had, 
4 belide the ſingular and plural, a difference in ſome of the wor ds, 


I ” bl PISS 
5 „ . 


RE or connected with two things only, and termed the 


caſe 2. and in the prepoſition between, betwwixt. 
The eaſy method of forming the plural of ſubſtantives may 


i learned from art. 202—265. The antient languages Were 
1 1 and perplexing 1 in this point. The Latin as five. 
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Verbs in regard to their importance are principal and auxili- 


D 


were apparently without nominative in Latin, but in E ngliſh 5 
common, is but a putative diſtinction; as we can ſuppoſe the at- 


inſtances. With reſpect to their objects they are divided into 
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als, exceptives, interrogatives, Hatives, adver/atives, electives, di- 


al. We have ſomething of like nature in vol. i. rule 286 
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different terminations for the plural nominative only, and theſe 
regulated by difficult rules. The plural in pronouns is a total- 
ly different word, on which account it has been contended that 
this part of ſpeech i is undeclined. Our adjectives have nothing 
to do with this property, except the few in r. 287. Verbs 
cannot be ſaid to have the ſingular or plural number, but only 
to agree with either. Hence the peculiar phraſeology of r. 296. 
The ancient characteriſtic termination of the plurals (note on 
1 296) frequently occurs in Chaucer, “ Thei holden hertes of 
men in uſage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro maladic”*.—* Ye 
 ewithdrowen fro me this man, that hath been nouriſhed in my 
Audics”. It is ſtill current in the ruſtic ſpeech. * Truth on 
honeſty, gooink hont eh hont, 4oxvd'n one another's back prime- 
ly.” Lanc. Dial. | | 
In caſes our ſubſtantives are Rant having only two, nomina- 
tive and poſſeſſive; or, according to the hypercritical diſtinction 
of ſome, only one, the name of caſe having been denied to the 
nominative, We ſupply the other caſes of the antient tongues 
by particles, poſition, and pointing. "Thoſe grammarians, 
therefore, are guilty of occaſioning both woſte of time and con- 
kuſion of ideas, that obſtinately retain, in Engliſh grammar, the 
names of the ſix Latin caſes. I do not ſee but there are as pro- 
perly five declenfions in Engliſh as ſix caſes*. The pronoun 
adds an objedtive caſe ſimilar in uſe to the Latin accuſative; and 
its poſſeſſives are double, relative and abſolute}. It has been 
_ conjectured that the different words for the ſame pronoun have 
been analogouſly derived from diſtinct roots, now obſolete; 
and purpoſely varied to prevent a diſagreeable ſameneſs in a 
laſs of terms ſo much uſed. Alterations analogous to caſes arc 


made, in ſome languages, by prefixing letters: we have nothing 


of this kind in Engliſh, unleſs we reckon ſuch elliſions as 6%, 
Alexander. Even theſe make it probable, notwithſtanding the 
contrary ſentiment of ſome learned men, that the caſual ter. 


minations may have been {mall unemphatical words, which, at Þ 


the commencement of the practice of writing, were confounded 
with their principals. Adjectives, in Englith, have no caſes, 


Gender is a diſtinction, which, though it originates in the Þ 
ſubſlance named, aftects only the pronoun of the third perſon. ] 


This always agrees with the ſex of the name to which it refers, 


Sometimes the ſex is only a ſuppoſed and allegorical one, art. 


A 


270. In this caſe we do not make it male or female at pleaſure, Þ 3 


* For the origin of 155 poſſe ſive, fee the note on art. 266 5 
+ Theſe anſetier to the French Ic notre, Kc, and have a beautiful Hs 
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but take the uſual and authorized gender. So nobody in Eng- 
land would call the ſun e or the church e. "There ſeems to 


be ſomething in ſome of the objects themſelves analogous to that 
ſex with which we claſs them. Yet many languages call thoſe 
feminines that we call maſculines, and vice vers2. The moon 
in the Anglo-ſaxon was maſculine, and was painted with the 
face of a man*. Several northern nations made the fun femin- 
ine, and their mythology reckoned that luminary to be the wife 
of Tuiſcof. Countries and nations are generally feminine, but 


in the ſcriptures are frequently maſculine, . from their earlieſt in- 


habitant or firſt ſounder; and it is ſaid the Germans have them 


always neuter. Even the grim and all-commanding © ld is 


in French la mori of the feminine gender. 
The inſtances juſt adduced will prevent our entertaining an 
exceſſive fondneſs for ſyſtems of the natural reaſon of the figura- 
tive gender. In our language it may generally be traced either 


to the Grecian fable, or the Hebrew poetry. In other caſes it 


muſt be referred to that ſtrange cuſtom in the ancient languages 


of reckoning genders by the. termination of the word|}, which is 


now made more ſtrange by the French and Italians, who ac- 
count all inanimate things cither maſculine or feminine, 


How much preferable is the glorious ſimplicity of the Engliſh, 7 


which except in the adduced caſes follows nature alone! And 


even in the figurative inſtances how ſuperior is our language! 
In thoſe others a word continues its aſſumed gender in every 
connexion, and in every ſtyle; while in this the poet or impaſ- 
ſioned orator can perſonify the object he defcribes; can con- 
tinue the figure by means of the attributed gender as long as he 


pleaſes; and when it is proper to deſcend to the ſober ſtyle of 


unadorned reaſon, can again conſider the object as it really 


exiſts§. 


The utility of ſome diſtinction for the Genders, in the third | 
perſon ſingular of pronouns, will be cheerfully allowed by any 


one that will try a few times to do without them: that will 
ſuppoſe himſelf for inſtance obliged to ſay, © Thais occaſioned 
Alexander to ruin Perſepolis; it cauſed it to deſtroy it by fire“. 


The diſtinction of perſons originates in the circumſtances of 


the ſubje& of diſcourſe z occaſions the uſe of different pronouns; 
and alters the termination of the verb. The ordinals firſt, 
ſecond, and third are applied here clearly according to the 


* Spellman's Gloſſary, MoNA. o Hickes, Voffius. f See Hoſea 


xi, 1. xii, 1. || Perhaps firſt introduced becauſe many real or figura- 
2 maſe ulines or feminines ended alike reſpeRtively, Prieſtly, Lec- 


Lure xili. 5 Hermes, þ book i. c. 4. note (i). 
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; proximity of the ſubje to the ſpeaker. The verb with all our 
plural perſons remains the ſame as the firſt perſon ſingular— 
another ſtriking example of limplicity, other languages having 

the three plural perſons various, and different from the frſ 

1 ſingular.“ 


DIS SERTATION XVII. 


ON COMPARISON. 


Compariſon, the only variation that takes als in Engliſh 

adjectives, is an accident not hard to be underſtood. The ter- 
mination of the comparative -e, is equivalent in meaning to 
the adverb more or the phraſe, in a greater degree—or in a 
degree exceeding ſome other : that of the ſuperlative , to 
the adverb 229 —or the phrafe, in the greateſt degree or in a 
degree exceeding all other. So that they are contractions of 
contractions ; adapted like moſt grammatical contrivances to 
facilitate the progreſs of ſpeech. _ 

Words compared by er and ef will hkewiſe take the adverbo 
inſtead of thoſe terminations. For an abbreviated method of ex- 
preſſing an idea cannot make the fuller method i improper, When 
harmony or ſuperior emphaſis requires it. 

The rule which denies the comparing terminations to poly- 
ſyllables, and ſome dillyllables, has its foundation in euphony, 
In polyſyllables to annex the termination would either change 

the ſeat of the accent, or throw it to a diſagreeable diſtance 
from the end. A few diffyllables beſide thoſe licenſed in art. 
282, would preſerve a tolerable found when regularly compa- 


red ; but with the Fade more they ſound equally well; and 


* Ina ſeries of notes on this di ſertation, T had atiempted to give 
the mere Engliſh reader an idea of the Latin conſtruction, and its nu» 
merous prerequiſites. They are however, through the overflow of 
neceſſary materials omitted for the preſent. Tt concluded with the 
following ſentence, exhibited as in the lower tranſlation; and by a 

ſimilar method, all the pr incipat accidents of the Roman Jeu Were 
il: WE” 
 Doerrina ſed vim promovet is tam, 
Rectique cultus pectoraæ roborant. _ Hor. 

Trans. arioN. But learning advances native powers and right 
pr ecepts flrengthen mind, 

LATIN ENDINGS AND POSITION. Learninga but po cberim ad. 
vauceal r W and toc 2 minda 3 
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therefore are confined to it in compliance with the rule. Dr. 
Johnſon, indeed allowed the regular compariſon to all diſſyllables, 
with the exception of about eighteen endings. 

Other compariſons take place beſide what are commonly 
called the degrees, as very wiſe, moderately wiſe, lefs wiſe, leaſt 
wiſe, a little eſe; ; but they have no appropriate terminations, 

except indeed the laſt, which has ſometimes 5 inelegantly, as 
wijiſh, goodiſh. Something equivalent to er and % has been em- 
ployed in moſt languages“. | 

The rule that forbids two ſigns of the ſane deg ree is a plain 
conlequence from the ſimple principal of avoiding tautology. 

Participial verbs, and adverbs, are equally ſuſceptible of com- 
pariſon with adjectives; and their variations and irregularities 
are to be accounted for upon the ſame principles. Other parts 
indeed may ludicrouſly admit of it; but then they are ludic- 
rouſly conſidered as adjectives. It is thus that the Punior of 
Plautus may be accounted for, which means, adjectively, a 
more Carthaginian fellow; one poſſeſing more of the language | 
ol a e 
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DISSERTATION XVII. 


ON MODES. 


Inclinationes animi varia conſequitur declinatio verdi, Prſtian. 


Were we to reckon as a different mode, every different uſe of 
the verb, we ſhould have a conſiderable number beſide the five 
walls of art. 291. As I. Ihe primary mode or original ſtate, 

The dative mode, when the action of the verb is the cauſe or 
By of ſomething before it, as I rejoice to hear, This was 
formerly preceded by the prepoſit? on for. 3. The precative 
mode Save thy people, O Lord” ;—differing from the im- 
perative as entreaty from command, 4. The ſubſtantive mode, 
or gerund; the verb uſed as a ſubſtantive, but like the parti- 
ciple in termination, © Lying is an odious vice“. 5. The in- 


* The childiſh enquiry whether the poſitive be a depree is, like ano- 
ther in the laſt diſſertation, not worth the labour. It cert, l 
contains no compariſon. For other remar le that might be expected 
bere, fee art. 282— 285 ab their notes. 

+ MiJphio. Duid tu ais tu? Agoraſtocles. Ovid VIS, 

Mil. Vin“ appellem huns Punice? Agor. An ſcis? _ ee 

Mil. Nullus me fi hodie PoE Ns P Nox. Females A, 5. 8.5 2 
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88 DISSERTATIONS, 
terrogative mode, by whicha queſtion isaſked; theſame asthe in- 
dicative in termination, agreement, &c. but d: fferent in poſition; 


it ſtands before its ſubject, 2s Loveſt thou? 6. The optative mode 
expreſſing a with © May you live happily'': or“ God grant w 


Tucceſs”'. 7. The potential expreſſing power“ © I can repeat at 
the whole“. 8. The obligative, expreſſing duty © 1 ſhould . th 
work or «© I ought to work”. 9. Ihe permiſſive, giving leave, ar 
©« You may go“. And from other auxiliaries, and other poſi- fo 


tions, {till more modes might, upon this plan, be invented. 


But the laſt four not diftering in their principal verb, and taking of 


their diſtinction and name from the meaning of chile auxiliary, ve 
may be well referred to the explanation of auxiliaries. Thoſe II 
modes which are expreſſed juſt alike though they convey differ- its 
ent meaning are logically, not grammatically, diſtinct. Thus the . 

_ ſecond, third, and fourth will be taken out of the way, The ot! 
firſt is a form of the verb employed in almoſt every other mode tf. cor 
Laſtly, the interrogative mode, though very diſtin in lente ph 
and poſition, is fo conſonant in other reſpects to the indicative, wa 
rhat they may well be reckoned the ſame; its formation and tiv. 
15 eonſtruction being ſpecified 1 in a rule for the purpoſe. See art, ane 
300, 30g. fori 
The five allowed modes have been ſufficiently explained and Þ © im: 
their accidents and conſtruction pointed out in art. 292—296, Þ tim 
'Che indicative mode, in its aſſertive form, is the only one that! 2 

is ſuſceptible of truth or falſchood. Mr. Harris, who ſeems to Þ his 

| be the author of this obſervation, ſuppoſes the potential to be in Þ thre 


Tome degree ſuſceptible of theſe qualities; but his inſtances of 
potentials © This may be“ and * This might have been“ (book 
i. chap. 8) are real indicatives. In a certain ſenſe, indeed, by 
{upplying an ellipſis, the imperative aſſerts: “ Go home” is 
« I command or entreat you to go home” ; it cannot, however, 


be falſe, becauſe the command or entreaty is indubitable. 


The change in the order of the modes, which I have hazar- 


ded in vol. i. will perhaps ſhock the regular, ſcholaſtic gram- Þ I 
marian; but will gratify the practical one by facilitating his met. 
labours, and haſtening his progreſs. The ſimple participial Þ facu. 
mode is more eaſily apprehended than the multifarious indica- Þ that 
tive; and I believe the modes will be found to increaſe in dif- theſ 
| ficulty, according to their preſent order, from the former to the 5 ledg 
latter. At the end of the firſt diſſertation, we ſhewed the pro- that 
| one 


1 ther the Latin nor Engliſh ever had fr operly the optative and . - inſta} 
potential modes. + Dr. Wallis calls it the infiuitive mode, but ſurc- | by, b 


5 it caniot be that with Ne ſubject, in We indie tive as, W E true 
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hability of the indicative; or at leaſt its various inflexions, being 


of later invention than other ſtates of the verb; now certainly 


eaſe in teaching and order of invention are very good rules by 
which to diſpoſe the ſubj:&s we confider. Mr. Harris inſinu- 
ates that the utility and dignity ot the indicative give it a title to 


the firſt place; if ſo, the golden rule, or practice, ſhou'dbefirit in | 


arithmetic ; and Euclid's elements thould have begun with the 
forty-ſeventh propoſition. 

A brief and probable theory of the origination of the modes 
of the verb in the preſent form is this. I he original ſtate of the 
verb is its ſubſtantive, or the repreſentative of its leading idea. 
The 1NF1NIT1VE adds fo, that is do or ad, to diſtinguiſh it from 
its kindred name; for example, 4% wh Alle or act whip from 
thing ꝛvbiſtle and thing whip. The terminations 72g and ed are 
other words, or fragments of them coaleſcing with the verb and 
conveying their appropriate meaning in the PARTICIFLE. Such 

hraſes as © I command you to walk” and © I entreat you to 


walk” by an ellipſis of the firſt four words became the impera- 
tive. An ellipſis of certain auxiliary verbs, as may, ſhall, can, 


and others, produced the preſent ſubjunctive. And the various 
forms of the indicative are derived from the junction of certain 
ſmall words of the nature of adverbs and pronouns that denoted 
time, perſon, and number. 

Mr. Harris has amuſed us with adding titles to the names of 


his modes; but thoſe who have leiſure to catch at theſe lender 


threads of ſpeculation will 2 his book. 


DISSERTATION XIX. 


ON TIMES. 


Feen, fruvii more, inſtabili volvitar curſe. Priſciats 


H Time or duration 1s a ſubject in the contemplation of which | 
mctaphyſicians of the profoundeſt reſearch and moſt penetrative 
| faculties have been loſt and confounded, Leaving, however, to 


a that claſs of ſcholars, what is moſt abſtruſe, and moſt i inane, in 


theſe ſpeculations, it may ſuffice for us to begin with acknow- 
ledging the common diviſion of time, preſent, paſt, and future; 


that is Now, BEFORE now, and AFTER now. Time preſent is 
one indiviſible inſtant : time paſt 1s an infinite number of 
inſtants, all agrecing in the circumſtance of being paſt or gone 
by, but differing in diſtance from the preſent ; and the like holds 
true of time future. Ihe two latter then muſt either be con- 


| lidered as uniform or infinitely various, Ihe firſt conſideration 
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affords no varieties, the latter too many to be traced or noticed, 
But the numerous differing times in language are not owing to 
this different diſtance, but to a combination of the 1dea of other 
circumſtances with the notion of preſent, paſt, or future; the 
circumſtances of the action being unfiniſhed, finiſhed, or extend- 
ed through a length of time. Beſide theſe there are the words 
that ſignify the three times ſimple, not combining any of theſe 
other conſiderations. Theſe are a kind of aoriſts, or indeter- 
minate times, and may be claſſed as a fourth ſpecies of diviſion, 
the want of attending circumſtances forming as diſtinct a kind 
of tenſe as di ence of circumſtances. 

Each of the three times then being ſubject to theſe four cir- 
cumſtances, there muſt be juſt three times four, or twelve, ſorts 
of times, in the indicative mode, which in Enghſh happen to 
be pretty diſtinctly and methodically expreſſed, 1. The pre- 
ſent indefinite, I walk, with its various perſons thou walkeſt, 
&c, for theſe I mean not to enumerate, nor in the other times 
to mention, as they follow the firſt perſon of courfe, and are 
regularly varicd by art. 296, 301. This time indicates {imply 
the preſent, or with other words annexed extends to any por- 
tion of time in which the preſent is included; as, He acts as 

conſtable this year“: „I always love goodnefs” Hence it cx- 
preſſes univerſal truths, r. 311, caſe Iſt.— 2. The paſt indefinite, 
I walked; This act took place at ſome time; it might ceaſe at 
that time; it might continue: it might continue long: theſe cir- 
cumſtances are all undetermined. 3. The future indefinite, [ſhall 
walk. Here beſide the indeterminateneſs, there is a remarkable 
breach of analogy, in expreſſing what we call one time by two 
words. However futurition attended with circumſtances is ex- 
preſſed by the ſame auxiliary-»I ſhall have walked--andit changes 


fall for will in the fame manner will have done—a regularity 3 


vhich atones for the above anomaly. 4. The preſent impertect, | 
am walking; this ties our thought ſtrictly to the preſent time, 
while it is evident the action has not cloſed. 5. The paſt im- 
perfect, I was walking—plainly, On a certain time paſt I was 
engaged in that act and had not ceaſed. 6. The future imper- 
fe&, 1 ſhall be walking—the ſame, ſubſtituting time coming for 
time gone. 7. The preſent perfect, | have walked. At thi: 
inſtant it is true that at ſome time back I waJked, and that! 
have now ceaſed. 8. The paſt perfect, I had walked—the ſame 
was true at an inſtant paſt, 9. The future perfect, I ſhall have 
_ walked—lt will be true in ſome approaching inſtant. 10. The 
preſent continued, I have been walking. Here the time is pre- 


ent to which the action is referred. It is a fact now. The 


action was in performing at a time paſt, and may be eithe; 
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complete or incom plete now. All that is allerted i is its continua- 
tion. The ſame may be obſerved with a due change of the 
time in which the fact exiſts of 11. The paſt continued, I had 
been walking, and 12. The ſuture continued, 1 — have been 
walking. _ 

The continued times have been neglected by grammarians, 
or partially enumerated and treated as nondeſeripts. The 
other nine, invented by our countryman Grocin, and by him 
ſuppoſed the whole of the verb, have been miſſed by ſome 
through ignorance and inattention ; nay tne juſtneſs of the diſ- 
tribution has been denied by no leſs authority than that of Dr. 
Prieſtley, See his eighth Lecture on the Theory of Language. 
Yet its own clearneſs, eſpecially when the continued times are 
ſupplied, fixes it beyond the tear of deem.) or the need of 
vindication. 

The misfortune has been, that reſpecting time as well as other 
grammatical topics, the mind has been flaviſhly ſwayed by the 


technicals of the Latin grammar. I bat language, poor in itſelf - 


with regard to tenſes, and more miſerably impoveriſhed by the 
miſtakes of modern tcachers, has been reckoned by many to 
expreſs only five various times. And to this pitiful ſtandard 
have writers narrowed the Engliſh, even while themſelves were 


employing more than double the number in their own books; 


and when even in their tranſlations of one Latin tenſe they 
have given us three Engliſh phrates plainly expreſlive of- differ- 


ent meanings; Amo, I love, do love, or am loving. | 
All our grammarians have gone beyond the two tenſes differ- 


enced by termination, the indefinite preſent and paſt. Even 


Dr. Prieſtley the ſucceſsful champion of ſimplicity, who ſeemed, 


at firſt, reſolved not to acknowledge any beſide theſe two, very 
ſoon after enumerates, under the title of double and triple com- 

pounds, more than are to be tound in any other grammar, this 
only excepted. Rudiments, part i. ect. 4 When therefore 


. they have agreed in admitting compound tenſes, why ſhould 
they refuſe a regular plan, which uniformly coincides with the 


$ practice of ſpeech; eſpecially one ſo beautiful and complete as 
that of the three times multiplied by the four circumſtances ? 


The ſhades of meaning, indted, between thele nicely divi- 


died intervals, are not always kept perfectly diſtinct Thus 
we might perhaps find inſtances of the indefinite times being 
uled for the imperfect. In this caſe, however, there is a ſtudied 
lolemnity bordering on the obſolete. It may indeed be ſaid 
That the indefinite, being not reſtricted to any of the three cir- 
| cumſtances, may be uſed in all. 

On the whole, one cannot Tollow theſe arrangements te 
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their utmoſt extent; and perhaps a fine taſte, a good memory. 
and acute obſervation of language, as it exiſts in the beſt writers, 
will ever outſoar the rules whence they firſt horrowed aſſiſtancc. 

Before we cloſe, it may not be amiſs to ſay a little on time as 
it affects the other modes. The participles are rather diſtin- 
guiſhed by agency and paſſtvity than time, but the participles of 
have and be denote time as well as their indicatives. The in- 
 Ainitive is ſubject to the ſeveral times of art. 304. The ſub- 
junctive has likewiſe all the times; but the preſent and future 
are alike. „If he walk; if he be walking ; if he have walked; 
if he have been walking [now or hereafter}”. The imperative 
mode is neceſſarily confined to the future, as it would be mad- 
neſs to command what i 1s done or doing. 


DISSERTATION XX. 


ON AUXILIARIES, AND COMPOUND FORMS or 
SI THE VERB. 


Io conſider every e el as reſulting from 
ſome abbreviation, authoriſed by the ſame kind of compact or 
conſent, that aſcertains the meaning of ſingle words, is the 
proper baſis of the ſcience of ſpeech. The major part of lan- 
guages have terminations to denote the accidents, or to point 
out the abbreviations; and they ſerve for the ſecondary purpole 
of ornament. The Engliſh has but few of theſe*. It ſeldom 
employs them for the purpoſe of embelliſhment, and frequently 
ſupplies their place by ſome other contrivance. Not ſeldom we 
truſt to the order, or even the tenor and connexion of the ſen- 
tence to point. out circumſtances and relations unnamed, At 


* The number of our regular grammatical terminations will not eu- 
ceed twelve in all, A neat explication of theſe, of the aux iliary verbs, 
of the conjunctions and prepoſitions, would form a grammar ſufficient 
for many purpoſes, and better than ſome that are long, tedicus, and 
laboured. But what will fi erprize fome perſons flill mure—end 

what, for any thing JI know, is an original thought—the Latin 
grammar might be taught in the ſame ſimple method, A diftionary 
of terminations, amply and properly lluflirated, would be the beſt ace 
quiſition to the learners of that language, and would ſave years of ills 


Spent time and toilſome labour. Perhaps to facilitate the acquiſition of 


_ the claſſics, in ſome ſuch way, would be a greater benefit to ſociety 
than decrying them , for I know not whether they can avell be Jparch, 
#ll tbe introduction od a ol Lon philoſophical language. 
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other times the terminations of ſubſtantives or pronouns are ſup- 


plied by prepoſitions; whence the paucity of Engliſh caſes, 
Laſt of all, many circumſtances attending the verb are expreſſed, 
not by a multiplex variation, as in the learned languages, but 
by tmall words containing the aſſertion, and flightly but ſuffici- 


ently indicating the circumſtance ; while the word which de- 
notes the chief action, energy, motion, or ſtate ſtands ſeparately, 


in a form that has no aſlertive force. 'The {mall words are 
termed auxiliary verbs“. LENS 


All the circumſtances of time, mode, perſon, and number 


cauſe the auxillaries to be varied, while the principal verb with 
the ſame auxiliary remains unchanged. Moſt auxiliaries in all 
languages are varied irregularly, in what manner thoſe uſed in 
Engliſh are inflected art. 301 ſufficiently chough very conciſely 


explains. 'The reaſon of this irregularity is pointed out by Dr, 


Lowth © In words of very common uſe the caprice of cuſtom is 


apt to get the better of analogy” : and in more emphatical terms 


by a gentleman whoſe boldneſs, energy, and originality are as 
conſpicuous in the philological as the political world, “ Abbre- 


viation and corruption are always buſieſt with the words that 
are moſt frequently in uſe”. Div. of Purley. Dr. Prieſtley ac- 


counts for the total difference of ſome ſtates, of the ſame word, 


from different ſynonymous terms having been uſed in different 
parts of a country; whence, on a more perfect communication, 


one word had one of its ſtates authoriſed ; and another, another. 

Our auxiliaries are in number no leſs than nine. Br, which 
ſignifies in its proper ſenſe ex / may be analyzed, in its auxiliary 
uſe, into l exiſt in the ſtate Hence the word which is go- 
verned by it is a participle void of aſſertive force, but contain- 
ing the circumſtauce either of agency, exerting an energy or 


power of actionor of paſſivity, receiving, enjoying, or ſuffer- 


ing the effect of ſome energy exerted. Its variations am, is, was, 
be, are ſo diverſe they cannot be accounted for but by recurring 
to ſome, perhaps now obliviated but diſtinct, Saxon originals, 
Have is not eaſily traced from its firſt ſignification, %%, to 
that which it hasin compound tenſes; namely—be at or paſt the 


concluſion of an act or ſtate, The belt way to explain this verb 


* Theſe that ſtyle them adverbs, or even figns of verbs, do not at. 
tend to the circumſtances of their containing the force of aſſertion ; of 
their inflexion for time, perſon, and number ; and of their being now 
G7 formerly principal verbs in one ſenſe ; This method was Juſt known 
in the learned languages ; ts more practiced in ihe modern; but meſt in 


the Engliſh, 
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is to 45 it in connexion with its principal. It is faſcepti- 
ble of the addition of other auxiliaries both before and after it, 
Its inflexions are accounted for by an obvious ſyncope. Haveſt 
becomes ha , ha'fl ; haveth, haw'th, hav's, ha lh, bas; and baved, 
hav'd, had. Do, a# or perform, It muſt be remarked that 
the Saxons had terminations to the verb in many caſes where 
they are now laid aſide; among the reſt they had » or en for 
the infinitive, as in Chaucer, © He was worthy han his life”, 
Hence, probably when the terminations were dropped, 10 was 
added in the infinitive, and & in the other modes“, to the brigi- 
nal ſtate; becauſe his, in ſo many inſtances, is the ſame with 
the ſubſtantive. We ſee it therefore always followed by the 
original ſtate, not by a word with any of the terminations, 
Being from cuſtom confined toſhewing emphaſis, the compound 
tenſes formed with this auxiliary might be termed the preient 


and paſt cmphatic : the future emphatic is wanting, though we. 


ſay I. Pall do where the auxiliary ſerves for reference. Its ir- 
regular forms may be derived thus, doeft, do'ſt ; doeth, do'th, dues ; 
dio ed, dvd,, did. LET is uſed as a principal verb in two T 
oppoſite ſenſes; to permit, as We mult not let go manifeſt truth 
and tt Hinder or prevent, as 
Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wicht thou be, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt. Spenſert. 

Its auxiliary ſignification is plainly derived from the former 
As an auxiliary it is never varied, and always denotes the im- 

perative. Sec notes on art. 305. 
May and can are ever auxiliaries. They ecpreld the two 
{ſenſes of the Latin potential, and of poſe. May appears pro- 
perly to ſign; fy, There is no external or accidental hindrance—it 
is allowed; can, There is no natural or perſonal impediment— 
There is a pollibility. The irregularities of theſe two verbs arc 
remarkable though few. "Their third perſon ſingular wants the 
characteriſtic ending; being he may and can, not he mays and 
cans, The way in which ight and could are derived is, at Icaſt 
to me, unknown. Theſe are defective or imperfect verbs, be- 
cauſe they want ſeveral cuſtomary ſtates, as the infinitive mode, 
both participles, and all compound tenſes. SHALL has now nc 
| tenſe as a principal verb. Formerly it ſignified oght, It is now 


* To Mr. Horne J. 40 le s reaſons for reckoning to and PR aliſe 
bath in derivation and meaning (chap. ix.) it may be added that vc 
never uſe both before any principal verb as to do walk, to do lir, 
&c. Þ+ Tnthe northern part of Lancaſhire they now pronounce thi: 

dud. In this ſenſe its participle perfet ſeems to be regular, 4 
_ Their ſenſes are letted from enjoying their objects. Sidney, 
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4 fign of futurition, in the firſt perſon ſimply ; in the others in- 
dicating compulſion. In ſome caſes with the firſt perſon it 
denotes willingneſs or conſent mixt with anger or reluctance; 
and with the other perſons mere event, but in a raiſed, ſolemn, 
or poetic ſtyle. This and the next auxiliary are ſubject to the 


— 


vation of their anomalies is ealter—ſball, ſoalled, ſball d, fbul'd 


as a principal verb, deſire or wiſh Ihe diſtinction between 
ſcall and the auxiliary will 1s extremely delicate. Foreigners 
and even our brethren of North Britain and the ſiſter iſland are 
frequently embarraſſed by it. They cannot be far wrong, if 
they never expreſs any thing diſagrecable to themſelves, if 
themſelves be the ſubject, by will; if others be, by fell. See 


art. 301, 203 and notes. Muse ſizniftes compulſion but not 


on the part of the ſpeaker. I'his auxiliary is never varied, nor 
is it ever uſed but to denote a kind of future time indicative. 

One may conſider theſe auxiliaries as a ſpecies of defective 
principal verbs, and the principal verbs as infinitive modes. 

The Latin term for a method of varying verbs is conjuga— 
ion, for ſubftantives declenſion. 1 have uſed neither of theſe 
technical words, as our variations, in both kinds, are not only 
ſimple, but generally uniform, 


_— 


DISSERT A TION XXI. 


ON WORDS COMMONLY CALL ED PAR TICLES. 


tis in he right: aſe of theſe ſnamely the Particles] that more particularly con{ſts the 
clearneſ, and Beaute of a good yle. 10 Ke. 


It is generally ſuppoſed that the di ſtinguiſhing property of 
© what are called particles is to be uninflected. But whoever has 
read with attention the converſations at Purley will ſee the fal- 
| lacy and the origin of this notion. For we have before proved 

|” that all ſpeech was originally compoſed of ſubſtantives and 
verbs, and that all ſuppoſed particles originate from, and are 

© ſome ſtates of, one of theſe kinds of words. However, it muſt 
be granted that only one ſtate or caſe remains in uſe. There 
is another error far more ſtrange and far more fatal. The 
„learned (for nobody elſe would have thought of ſuch an abſur- 


| ity) have conſidered particles, eſpecially prepoſitions and con- 


nene as poſſeſſing no meaning, as conveying no idea. From 


e 
R 
hes => Ws c 
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ſame defect of parts as the two preceding ones. But the deri- 


ſcould; and for the other ſee note on r. 301. WIII ſignifies, 
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this miſtake have ariſen farther inconveniencies: the ule of thele | 
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important words has been more vague and various than it would 
otherwiſe have been: the knowledge of them has been repre. 
ſented as ſo abſtruſe and myſterious that few have had the 
courage to attempt it: and becauſe the learned perceived their 
difference of meaning, while they were denying them to have 
any, certain technical, dubious terms have been 1avented to in- 
dicate it, inſtead of plain and ſimple explications. 

But we have proceeded and will proceed, to the beſt of our 
power, in a different courſe. We will endeavour to ſhew the 
derivation, meaning, and uſe of the particles in general, be- 
ginning with the prepoſitions. —TuRoven ſignifies way, paſſage, 
means, literally in ſuch examples as, 

Through the gate of ivory he diſmiſs'd 
His valiant offspring. 
but figuratively i in ſuch as 
The ſtrong through pleaſure ſooneſt fallsthe weak through fire, 
It appears to be the Gothic ſubſtantive dauro, door, gate, paſſage, 
put in appoſition, It will ſound ſomething more harſh, but not 
improper, if we inſert the ſubſtantive itſelf, in its plaineſt mean- 
ing, inſtead of the prepoſition ; as, Door the gate of ivory, &c.; 
and, Theftrong, door pleaſure, ſooneſt falls Lexicographers 
; have told us of various ſenſes in which this prepoſition is uſed, 
but they may all be reduced to the above either literal or 
figurative“. 
Lo, Gothic Taui, Tauhts, n means act, eech, reſult, teudentyf; 
wHILE, Anglo-Saxon hwile time; TILL, A. todewile end-time ; 
ROM A. and G. frum beginning, author ; vok G. fairina, ca 
or, or G. and A. Afora, conſequence, follower ; $INCE A. 
ſithens, ſeen {that and) thence; witn G. withan, join; wiTH 
A. wirthan, be}; wiraour A. wirthan-utan, be-out 53 BY A. 
beon, bet; BEFORE, BEHIND, BELOW, BESIDE, BENEATH, BE- 
TWEEN, BETWIXT A. beon fore, &c, heing at the fore or front, 
&c,—UNDER A, on-neder, on the lower |[ part]; BEYOND A, 


Dryden ; Aeneid, 


e conſtant congruity of this ſyflem is a prevailing proof of it: 
truth, and in paſſing will juſtiſy our aſſumption : we bave neither op- 
portunity nor right to tranſcribe the full, ſatigfactory, learned, aud 
bumourous demonſirations' of Mr. Horne Tooke, which the curicus 
may ſee in the Diverfi ons of Purley. + The Prepoſs itions from this 
pert are given in capitals, their ſimple derivations in ſmall Roman, 
and meanings in Italic; ſubjoining a few notes and exemplification 


when required, and referring for the full proof to the before-mentioned 3 
pon the authority of Mr. Tooke, but I know not thai 7 
3 O mu 
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* bigeond, be-paſt; rowanxp G. taui and weardian, look-end; 
ATHwART A. on and thweorian, wreſted; Aud A. on 
and gemengan, mixed; AGAINST (uncertain) ofpoſing* ; AMID 
or AMIDST, ALONG, AROUND, ABOARD, ACROSS, ASTRIDE ON 
” midſt, on long, &c.; aBou'r A. onboda, onbuta, occupying the 
boundary; AFTER G. aitaro, A, aefter, more back or later 1; 
bow or Aapown (uncertain) deſcending}; ur A [to] ufa, 
aſcending ; OVER A. ufera, ofer; aBove A. on-be-ufan, i her 
tlan; EXCEPT Lat. ex-capere, excipere, exceptum, take ot; IN 
A. and G. inna, belly, interior d; ON, AT (uncertain) occupying, 
touching, contiguons . e 9 a 5 

Ix-ro, uN- ro, UN-TIL, UP-0N, THROUGH-OUT, &c. being 
compounds of prepoſitions already treated of, require no particu- 
lar explanation. | | | 

Adverbs, as before remarked **, have been generally derived 
either from an oblique caſe, or from compoſition of terms, or 
from ellipſis. The compoſition is evident in ſuch as are formed 
from entire words, prefixing a, as abed, in or on bed. This prefix 
is at ſome times the ſign of the participle in old Saxon, but its 
derivativesare now confined, through oblivion of their ſource, to 
an adverbial ſenſe; So adrift, aghaſt, ago, aſunder. Others 
| again are formed by adding wiſe, or its corruption ways, ſignify- 
ing manner, as likexviſe, always ; and others by adding ly (Ger- 
man and Saxon lich, lyk; lig, ligen; modern Engliſh like) to 
a djectives almoſt at pleaſure, | 
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Let us now notice a few of the more irregular adverbs, with 
the ſame plan, and the ſame guide, that we went over the pre- 
poſitions with. Nees Eng. need is; ANON E. in one [inſtant]; 1 


he goodneſs of God does even ſave him againſt / oppoſing ) bis | 
will. South. When it fignifees in proviſion for it is corrupted from 'y 
to provide againſt {eppojing } a future evil, and thence applied in- | 
. ferently to every thing future. Our author conſiders the derivation 
hort of certainty. {+ The comparative of. aft, à term fignifying 
back or hind, fill preſerved in ſeafaring language. This word is 
an allowed adjective in the phraſes after times, &c. 
A,, to go down (deſcending } à precipice. Several collateral 
f N words in different languages are mentioned by Mr. Tooke but no dire? | 
„ fymon. || Uta meaning high or head the idea to { tendency } is cer- | 1 
„ tainly underſtood here; therefore it is introduced between crotchets. 
„ JI imagine inna is ſufficiently proved to be the etymon of in though 1 
aur author himſelf ſeems to doubt it, As we ſay, We were both b 
at (occupying) that houſe, at ¶ touching } the ſame time. On is not 4 
„ © much determined to a point or inſtant as at. We ſay on ſuch a | ] 
| day at noon, On ſuch à bridge at the northeaſt corner. ** Diſs xv. 
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Exo, Dutch genoegen, content; RATHER G. rathizo, A F | 
rathur*, more readily, ſooner, in a ſwifter manner; STARK A. ſtarc, A { 
ron, to a violent _—y ; AYE, YEA, YESf, A. agen, ayen, ay-e:, iſ ' 
bave, have that, certainly; Nor, No, Dutch node, no, averſe, u-! 
Wiring, by no means, in no manner; NAY, n'aye, have it not, ud. ED 
at allt; GRATIS Lat. in a free manner, without any coft, for 1 11 t 
only; INDEED E. in deed, in fact, truly; PERHAPS E. per hap, 0 
by chance, it may be; FoRS00TY A. for ſoth, becauſe of truth; { 
SELDOM Dutch zelden, rarely, at unfrequent times; Nr, 
TWICE, THRICE, Eng. ones, twies, &c. poſſeſſivcs of one Ke. f. 
at one's time] &c. f. 
"The difference of conjunctions and prepoſitions has been tret- * 
ed on already. The fame word may be of both kinds, their 0! 
difference not being in the nature or real meaning of the words, 555 
but in their grammatical or ſentential Employment. They may 0 
for a ſimilar reaſon be confounded with adverbs. * 
We proceed to give, on our former plan, a lift of the princi- 9 
pal conjunctions, not before noticed. Ir A. gif imperative of N 
gifan, give, allow; UNLESS, A. onles-onlefan||, diſmiſs; YE I A. a 
get-getan, get, gain [that point]; STILL, A. ſtell-ſtellan, pt 
[that ſo]; LLSE A. ales-a leſan, diſniſs; THouGu A; thalig- via 
_ thafigan, @l/ow; Bur A. bot-botan, ſuperadd; BUT A. be-utan— ſu 
beon-utan, FR? omit; AND A. an-ad—anan-ad, add; LEY I th 
A. leſed part. of leſan, diſmiſs; THAT A. the particular s . 
pointed out; as Ger. es; $0 G. fa, as IHA T. 1 1 
The interjections appear to have two ſources; firſt in nature 10 
itſelf, whither we may refer ſuch words as %, fgnifying extreme jt 
lenſation, ſometimes pleaſant, but more frequently painful; ſer 
heighho denoting w. carinels, impatience, &c. Ihe latter ſource 
is artificial language, in thoſe inſtances Where paſſion Senken 102 
words to be uſed in an unconnected and rapturous way ; & _ 
: = 
you: / fff: / flrange /! bebold ! | W fac 
DISSERTATION XXII. 1 
| I t 
| ON SENTENCES. We: 
Ariftc*te's definition is, in the main, a good one © A form of ſpeech which hath a begin evi 
ning aud an end within itſelf, and is ot 1 25 Ky Yength as to be eaſily comprehended 5 
at once“ Blair. we 
The rcader may here, if he think proper, review what was ted 
* The comparative of rathe ax adjeftive wfed /o late as in Milton" 1 . 


| Lytidas © The rathe [ forward] Aire . f For the diſtinction equ 
between yea and yes, ſee art. 324. Aye #s nearly obſultte ; Fre- the 
vincially it anſwers to yes, and yie to yea. + Alſo for the dif/ore an 
ence beteveen nay and no look as above, || Means onles imperates? ir 


of onleſan, ſo the reſt. 
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ſaid on this ſubje in the ſecond and tenth differtations ; and he 
will find that ſentences occaſion moſt of the ahſtruſe and difficult 


things in grammar. Hence ariſe the verbal terminations 


and diſtinctions. Hence the prepoſition and conjunction derive 
their exiſtence. The greateſt part of faults in language are 
committed by inattention to ſyntax or the rules of conmrantig 
ſentences. 

The moſt ſimple ſentence is formed by the junction of a ſingle 
ſubſtantive or pronoun with a ſingle verb; as John writes—lt 
falls. But in general all ſentences are conſidered. as ſimple, 
which have but one aſſertive word or verb, and but one ſubject 
of the aſſertion. For inſtance, if the verb be followed by 
another ſubſtantive which is the object or recipient of the verd's 
energy or action; as John writes poetry: Thomas ſtrikes 
William: if there be a compariſon, relation, or connexion of 
one or more ſubſtantives with the ſubject or with the object, ex- 
preſſed by a prepoſition, as The word of God produces obedi- 
ence to him. 

The ſimplicity of ſentences therefore is not t deſtroyed by the 
connexion of adjectives, or words of quality, with any of the 


ſubſtanti ves; as, The good word of God produces obedience for 
thele muſt be conſidered either as other ſubſtantives put in a- 
poſition, and deſcribing the ſame thing; or as contractions of 
other ſubſtantives and prepoſitions as we can ſay in the laſt ex- 


ample of the laſt paragraph, The divine word, for The word 
of God. By the ſame rule adverbs may be contained in a ſimple 
ſentence, as appears from their reſolution, art. 251. 

A compound ſentence is a collection of words artificially ar- 
ranged ſo as to contain the eſſence or meaning of ſeveral ſimple 
ſentences, and yet ſo that, if it be divided anywhere, one of the 
parts at leaſt is incomplete without ſome tranſpoſition, augmen- 
tation, or omiſſion. Thus if I take this ſentence from Gold- 
ſmith, © Their fortunes were nearly equal, and they were na- 
* tives of the two moſt celebrated cities in the world; for Al- 
« cander was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome It is 
evident that here are four ſimple ſentences— Their fortunes 
were nearly equal—They were natives of the two moſt celebra- 
ted cities in the world—Alcander was of Athens—Septimius 


came from Rome: yet it is likewiſe evident that if I ſtop at 
equal, J cannot begin with and, for it ſignifies add ſomething to 


equal; if at wor/d, | cannot begin with for, becauſe that means 
the circumſtance following i is a caule or proof of that preceding; 
and thelaſt clauſe is affected with for in the ſame manner, though 
it is not expreſſed. 

When ſeveral lubjeQs, objects, or verbs are al connected 
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with the ſame word, and thus may be reſolved into ſo many 
ſimple ſentences by ſupplying the common ellipſis, this mak«s 
another kind of compound ſentence. © She trembled, bluſhed, 
and wept” may be reſolved into She trembled—She bluſhed— 
She wept. And in general, I believe, whatever compound 


ſentence is divided by the common ſtops, it has ſo 5 inclu- 


five ſimple ſentences as it has points. 


—— —— —— — — — 


DISSERTATION XXIII. 


ON GOVERNMENT OF WORDS. 


8 


Government or regimen 1s one word or phraſe in a ſentence, 
either in its own nature, or through being in ſome certain ſtate, 
occaſioning another word to be in another certain ſtate. Thus 
the word than preceding the relative who alway s cauſes it to he 
in the objective caſe, whom ; and hence an is ſaid, in techni- 
cal terms, to govern an objective of the relative 2 Thus 
again the verb am in the infinitive mode requires the objective 
caſe of a pronoun; in other modes requires a nominative. We 


ſay, I take it 70 be him; and It is he, The infinitive mode of 


am then governs an objective of the pronoun; and other modes 
4 nominative. 


To give a general reaſon for this property of regimen, which 


yet ſhall be a ſufficient one for every particular caſe is perhaps 
impoſſible. It is artificial; the conſequence of abbreviations, 
and of compound ſentences. - In many caſes we can only ap- 


peal to cuſtom; yet, for that cuſtom no doubt there muſt be an 


obſolete reaſon, which may perhaps ſometime be diſcovered. 


Its moſt general uſe is to expreſs a relation between the govern- 


ing and governed word; the ſame end that i is at other times 
| accompl; iſhed by prepoſitions or cven by the order of the 
words. 


"Phis remark accounts for the difference of the number of 


rules of government in different languages. "The Latin languag © 
- abounds with theſe far more than our own. How tedious in 
that grammar are the rules for the government of caſes by ad- 
7 jectives and verbs*! What diſhculty does the different regimen 


* Some adjectives tale a afe anſwering to the the * tion they 


require in Engliſh, as Cupidus auri, Covetous of gold; Tloneus bells, 
Fit for war. But others require one . differing ; as, . 5 
bonore, Worthy with honour. The verb, the rules of which are ve 
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of the modes, gerunds, and fupines occaſion, as well as the 
caſes of prepoſitions! Little of all this is to be diſcovered in the 


Engliſh ; indeed, the greater part of it ſeems to have nothing 


to ſupply its place, —The French language has ſome peculiari— 


ties in this way, the principal of which is its conjunctive. 


ronoun. 
The moſt remarkable 05 of regimen, and moſt ſimilar 
to the Greek and Latin conſtruction, are, I he government of 
the objective caſe, of the pronoun“ by the verb and by the 


prepoſitionf; of the infinitive mode of one principal verb by 


another preceding it}; of the ſame mode without the prepofiti ion, 


to by a particular ſet of verbs; of the participle preſent in its 


ſubſtantive or gerundial employ ment by prepoſitions whenever. 
they come before a verb, as i walking, from acting; of a ſub- 
junctive mode by words that imply doubt or uncertaintyy; of the. 
objective of who by han; and a tew others requiring. more 
explanation, to which we proceet | 

Conjunctions do not govern any one kind of caſe certainly; 
but their government depends on circumſtances, on obvious el- 
lipſes. There is therefore leſs of myſtery, or arbitrary rule, in 


numerous,. does not always govern the caſe which its Eugliſb conflruce 
tion avould lead us to expetty Pari ducitur probitas, Hoicfly is 
eſccemed of little, Obedio patri, 1 obey to my father, 
tute, You want in virtue 

* M475: 
be ſubje to this rule and not the ſubſtantive—why we can ſay, John 


Cares vir- 


Heems Peter, and Peter efleems Fobn ; but cannot ſay, He efteems T1 


and I eſteem he. Yet ſuch is the force of ci om, that, till we have 
ſtudied univerſal or tranſcendental grammar, the rule appears neceſſary 
and natural. It is remarkable that en Mr. H. Tooke's plan moſt of 


the prepoſitions are derived from ſubſtantives, moſt of the conjunction 


from verbs; 


now the. prepoſitions being ſubſtantives and always put 
with other ſubſantives {for pronouns are ſuch on this plan the con- 


: ſtruction muſt be abſolute; but the Engliſh pronouns put abſolutely are 


f prepoſitions ſbuuld be in the nhominative. 


3 


in the nominative caſe: hence it would appear that pronouns with 
Again the conjuuctions are 
verbs ; the pronoun following conjunctions ſhould therefore be in the ob- 
jective caſe ; but any caſe comes after con junctions. It is not from any 
diſtruſt of the Purleian ſyſtem that I make theſe remarks ; the contrary 
* appears throughout this work : my deſign i is to ſtir up ſome intelligent 
advocate to clear away the difficulties. | Art. 293. || Ibid. S Art. 
295 and note. Ari. 327. 


las no reference to any vers or prepoſi tion 8 tood, but only to its 
1; tecedent. 


| ＋ J. would be aifficull to ſuy why the pronoun ſhoull 
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this part of grammar than moſt others, It is only when the 


word following the conjunction is a pronoun, that any direction 
is requiſite; and then only when it is a ſingle word: if the con- 


junction ſtand between two ſull and fair ſentences the conſtruc- 
tion will be intuitively apparent. Now in the inſtance of a ſingle 


pronoun following a conjunction there is neceſſarily an ellipſis, 
and the ſupplying of that ellipſis diſcovers the caſe of the pro- 


noun according to other rules. Thus in this ſentence, © There is 


none greater in this houſe than J“ if we inſert the ſupplement 
am, we ſee the reaſon of the laſt word being in the nominative 
caſe ! none greater than I ſam}]” © It was well expreſſed by 
Plato, but more elegantly by Solomon than [by] him”. The 
ſupplement by ſhews the reaſon of the following objective“. 
Interjections have been ſaid to have me government, but 
thoſe of addreſſing take a nominative of the ſecond perſon from 


their very nature, as, © O ye Corinthians!” It may, indeed, be 


as juſtly ſaid to be pointed out by the general connection, as to 
be governed by the previous particle. lnterje&ions of com- 
plaining take an objective of the firſt perſon. It has been con- 
jectured that me, thee, &c. are ſometimes uſed as datives, which 
1s certain as to the Anglo-ſaxon. So that Ah me—is ah (or 
alas) for me. In ſuch phraſes, as Me miſerable ! unhappy me! 


ſome verb may be underſtood of which me is the object, miſera- 


ble being an adjective belonging to it (me miſerum) and where 
no ſuch ellipſis can be juſtly ſuppoſed, it may be an imitation, 


Different auxiliaries require a different ſtate or mode of the 


principal verb; but the perſonal, numeral, or tenſal change is 
in the auxiliary, the principal remaining the fame. Do, fball, 7vill, 


may, can, and muſt govern the original ſtate. Be when a part of 


the compound of a verb in the active ſtate governs the preſent 
or active participle; than which nothing can be more natural, 
as the verb is then as an adjective, ſo that it may be ſuppoſed a 
very evident ellipſis. I am [a] loving [perſon]. For the ſame 
reaſon, when a part of the compound of a verb in the paſſive 
ſtate, it governs the participle paſſive or perfect, as does like- 
wiſe the auxiliary have, but from an obſcurer cauſe. 

We have before hinted that the intricate buſineſs of government 
of caſes is done away in Engliſh, prepoſitions being ſubſtituted 
for caſes. Inſtead of it however we have government of prepo- 
ſitions; if the term can be allowed where not different ſtates 
of words are required, but different words. This generally de- 
pPends on the ſenſe of the prepoſitions, which has before been 
Siwen; as when we ſay, He ſoared beyond the clouds: He came 
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ofter me: He walked to Mancheſter. The uſe of the prepo- 


fitions in all ſuch inſtances is too obvious to need rules“. 

But there are caſes in which cuſtom, the forgotten etymology 
of the word4, or ſome other cauſe has produced the employ- 
ment of a prepolition apparently more remote. What reaſon 
for inſtance can be given why we ſhould ſay that a perſon is 
informed of and acquainted with a thing? and why, ſince the 
phraſes are equivalent, cannot we change the particles and 72. 


frm him <vith it, or acquaint him of it ? What difference does it 


make whether we reveal or relate it to him, or tell him? in 


which laſt phraſe the ſame idea is expreſſed by. a ſhort familiar 


term, and without prepolition. We conſider, conclude, and deters 
mine upon a thing; we are aſhamed ata thing, and for a perſon. 

A very intimate knowledge of etymology will direct us in 
the former claſs. I his is the Hime benefit of learning languages; 
which, yet, may now be attained by the Engliſh ſcholar, guided 


properly and diſpoſed for exertion. As to the latter claſs there 

appear only three ways of becoming maiter of them; an atten- 
tion to the beſt models of lJanguage—an application to thoſe 
dictionaries (Dr. Johnſon's for inſtance) that point them out 


and learning a table in which ny ſhould be ennumeratcdtf. 
Some particular ſtates of words govern peculiar prepolitions, 


The ſuperlative degree of adjectives has ; adjectives that are 
alway comparative 20. The comparative degree has the con- 


junction han; and this indeed rr much reſembles a prepo- 
ſition. 


Of that ſet of conjunctions which have others correſpondent. 


to them, the preceding conjunctions may be ſaid to govern 


their correſporident ones, in the circumſtances and according to 
tiemannerpreſcribed in the rule S. So in this ſentence, Though I. 


am poor yet Fam content; the former conjunction governsthe latt er. 


DISSERTATION XXIV. 


ON THE AGREEMENT OF WORDS. 
Concord, or the n of words, is one word through 


* The ſuppoſed Various fuſes of preprſitions are chiefly owing to 


vulgariſu or in iſlake i in the authors wwho uſe them. Dubious ir the 
merit of theſe lexicographers and gr ammarians, who by laboriou fly e- 


numerating theſe various ſenſes, ſtamp them, to an inaitentive or 
weak pupil, with equal authority. Ne ought to ſay averſe from 


a thing, becauſe the derivation is a from and verto to 1 To has 


hen commonly put through i wgnorance of the derivation. f Sorry I am 


to ſay that I have ſeen. no ſuch table. Art. 282. 5 Art. 326. 
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being in a certain ſtate, cauſing another to be in the ſame, 
Example, | 
| Stern moves the bull along th' affrighted ſhores, 

| And countleſs nations tremble as he roars. Seward. 
Here bull agrees in perſon and number with the verb moves, and 
in perſon, number, and gender with the pronoun he: nations 
agrees in perſon and number with tremble, and he with roars. 


Our rules of concord are ſtill more diſproportioned to thoſe 


of the antient languages than our rules of regimen. In adjec- 
tives it is totally ſet aſide; only we have a few which are differ- 
ent when applied to. different numbers, and a few which are 


confined to one number. We have even a few duals*. We 
have a kind of concord between the nominative caſe or ſubject. 


and the verb. Yet a ſubſtantive and a verb are ſo very differ- 
ent in their nature and terminations, that one might almoſt ven- 


ture to ſay the latter was governed by the former. But, allowing 
it to be concord, it differs much from that of the learned languages, 


having only three differences for number and perſon in the pre- 
ſent time, and two in the paſt. The other tenſes. being com- 


5 pound are varied by auxiliaries, which have only the ſame two 


times, and a ſimilar paucity of terminations. 

On this ſubject the following problems may be propoſed. 
What are the reaſons why our language has retained and omit- 
ted thoſe particular accidents that we find it to have done ? 


Whether has it retained the moſt uſcful ?-If not can the others 


be revived, and by what means? Would new accidents be of. 
ſervice ?: How could they be introduced! 


Among the Latins the third concord was between the ante- 


cedent and the relative. Theſe agreed i in number, gender, and 


* Art. 286. Perbaps our language though more 2 emple i i mort 


artificial. Perhaps when the diſtinction of adjeftives was unknown, 
| there was no idea of a quality bit as aſſociated with an object; 
| end it was thought abſurd to denominale a good man by the ſame 
term as a good woman. So we now never call a man a widow, nor a 


 evoman- an adulterer. The eaſe with which the Latin words corre- 


ſponding to theſe vidua, adulter, become adjectives, and ſuch words 
as ſtultus ſubſtantives, confirms the idea, The laſt word anſwers in- 
differently to the Engliſh fool or fooliſh. 7 believe the French ſay 

ſaint John with nearly the ſame ideas that we have when we ſay holy 
John. But whichever is more natural the femplicity of the Engli ifþ ts 

much preferable, + The plural termination retained till the reign of 
Henry the eighth we have noticed before; but it appears that it did 
not vary for the perſons. Theſe circumſtances accord ny with 
thc agar iftical Kren of the Engle iſo language, 
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perſon, but not in caſe. Our relatives have no number, or are 


alike in both; ſo that it is the verb following them only that 


is affected by the n. mber of the antecedent. The ſame rem ark 


may 4ppiy to the perſons. In gender they admit of a curious 


ſingularity. One pronoun, /a. refers to either ſex provided 


its antecedent be a rational being. Another, {v/ieb } refers to 
things irrational of all the genders, The third { that } may be 
aſed with reference to an y gender, and to things with or with- 
out reaſon. 


lt is in long ſentences that both coticard and regimen are moſt 


difficult. In the ſhorter we are regulated by ſomething like in- 


| tuition, having the former governing or agreeing word imme— 


diately in view when pronouncing the latter. It is the buſineſs 


ol the practical grammarian to fix upon long examples, and, 


aſter derangug, to reſtore them; adverting, in the courſe of. 


the procels, to the reaions of what he performs. 
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DISSERTATION 3 XXV. 


ON THE ORDER. OF WORDS. 


> Lucidus rde. ; Horace. 


The idea of . of order was almoſt 3 to the "BE 


guages of Greece and Rome. They had indeed cuſtoms of fix- 


ing one kind of words in one part of the ſentence, and other 
kinds in other parts ; but they ſcarce attained the force of rules, 
When any of them happen to be dignified with preſcriptive au- 


thority, they are rather rules of place than of order. In moſt _ 
caſes they are contrary to the order of the modern languages, : 


eſpecially of our own. 


We differ from them very much, not merely i in our cuſtomary 


order, but in our extreme ſtrictneſs reſpecting it; not only the 


elegance and propriety of our ſentences depending upon it, but 


their perſpicuity, and not ſeldom their entire meaning“. 

The common order of words in an Engliſh ſentence was laid 
down in art. 333; but that account wants correcting, explain- 
ing and augmenting. We ſhall find no ſentence in which every 


ſort of word is found that is in the rule. Except the two neceſ— 


ſary parts, the ſubject and indicative mode, any of the others 
may be dropped; and then thoſe that ſtand on either ſide the 


omiſſion muſt be reckoned contiguous, In this ſentence which 
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_ ; 
contains as many of the parts mentioned as moſt—O James, 
ohn writes letters, to improve, daily, if he have leiſure—ther: 
is an omiſſion from the addreſſing ſubſtantive to the ſubject of the 
verb; and a prepoſition is wanting afterwards With reſpe& to 
the parts omitted, Indefinite adverbs of order, time, and place 
belong to another kind of fentences which I ſhall cajl double in- 
dicative ones, becauſe they have two indicatives not joined by a 
conjunction, and are anſwered by definite adverbs fucceeding 
the former verb or its retinue ; as, hen thou ſhalt call Hen! 
| will anſwer : Where malice finds a place, here every evil reſides, 
The indefinite adverbs may be put in a {ſingle ſentence but then 
no dcfinite one will follow; as, O James, /ometimes John writes 
letters. to improve, if he have time. A conjunction when em- 
ployed to join one ſentence to another preceding, is placed firſt 
in the ſentence; as, Again John writes, &c. but this conjunc- 
tion cannot follow the interjection or addreſſing ſubſtantive. 
When a relative is uſed it is placed previous to the governing 
word and its ſubject. For inſtance—Which John wrote with his 
crow-pen.— A prepoſition frequently precedes the relative, as it 
zs made to do in the rule To ⁊chom John writes many a letter, 
An interrogative, if employed, has the ſame place with the re 
lative, and may nave a prepoſition like it; as What and to wwhon; 
doth John write? So too an indefinite, Whatfoever and to who's 
feever John writes, he is improving. We muſt expect ſeldom 
to find above two of the parts previous to the neceſſary ones 111 
the ſame ſentence ; as the interjeQtion and addreſs, or the pre- 
poſition: and ſome one of the three kinds mentioned neut 
after it, . | | ö 8 
The prepoſition mentioned after the infinitive mode ſhould 
be followed by aſubſtantive or pronoun, which was miſt through 
inattentien, or fome misfortune of copying. Example, john 
writes letters to improve in penmanſbip. But there is leſs need 
to notice this particularly, as theſe words may, by prepoſitions, 
pe connected to any principal part of a ſentence, and even to 
each other in trains; in which caſe the prepoſition follows the 
ſaid principal part, and the connected word the prepoſition-; as 
in this ſentence, John at my father's writes letters to his brother — 
ar the wvarehouſe—of Sykes and Cromford, to improve in compo} 
tion, if he have leiſure from his other occupations. 5 | 
In this analyſis adjectives, adverbs, and auxiliaries are not 
noticed becauſe they ever adhere to their correſponding words, 
Participles, when they conſiſt of the attributive only, ſtar 
as adjectives a working man—when they reprefent a per los 
engaged in the act at à time pointed out by the diſcourle, the 
order is contrary; as, I jaw a man avorking, = e 
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With the ſubje& of the ſubjunQive mode the ſentence does 


not always cloſe : it may have another infinitive following; 
as, John writes letters, to improve, daily, if he have time to ,t. Of 
courſe anything elſe that will follow the infinitive mode may 
be added. Indecd the various "ROWS of ſentences are indeter- 
minable. | 
The neceſſity of exactneſs in our rules of order proceeds from 
our want of ſuch inflexions, in all the principal words, as at 


once perplexedandadorned what are ſtyled the lea rnedlanguages. : 


Hence we are obliged to put all words nearly related in a proxi- 


mate poſition © thus we ſec the ſubjeR and verb, the verb and 


object, the adjective and ſubſtantive, the auxiliary and princi- 
pal, as nearly as poſſible coherir g; and none of thele regularly 


or ere but by ſomething cloſer in the ſenſe. Even priority 


gives way to coherence of connected terms. 


This priority itſelf does likewiſe imitate natt re; I mean the 


nature of the exiſtences which are the ſubjeRs of CLOGS not 
Bit of the paſſions or views of the ſpeaker. Thus if a verb be 
c:nfidered as the energy, exertion, or effe& of an agent, that 
agent, ſtyled in technical language the ſubject of the verb, muſt 
rationally: be conſidered as prior to the emanation or energy; 
end the effect produced, or ſubject operated upon, either ok 
which is confidered as an object of the verb, mult ſucceed the 
exertion, energy, or action. For if not, let us fuppole them in- 
vertc*. ; the effect has been and there has been no exertion to 
produce it; the exertion and no being to put it forth: we per- 


8 
ceive ſuch a ſuppoſition a munifeſt abſurdity. This accounts for 


the poſition of the more eſſential parts. For the reſt interjec- 


tions, addreſſing ſubſtantives, and interrogatives begin a dif- 
courſe for the exciting of attention, which would be too late 
when theſentimenthad been delivered orpropoled, Ihe placcsof 
adjectives and ad verbs are choſen principally to avoid ſeparating 
parts more connected; and ſentences introduced by indefinites 


are prior to the others, becauſe they denote the circumſtances of 


time and place in which the events happened; but theſe circum- 
ances are plainly prior to the event itſelf; they exiſting neceſ- 


iarily; the event, as we conceive incluſively or dependently | 


with reſp. & to them. 


The antient languages follow a different order; when not 


regulated by euphony or invented elegance they follow the 
order of perceptions. They frequently begin with the effect or 
object; mount to the verb; and terminate, where the energy 


began, in the ſubject or agent“ For the effect or object ſtrikes 


Aud this when they uſe the active verb; for zwe do fo with ite 
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the perception ſooneſt, and the affeAions, in many caſes, mot 
eaſily ; ſo this mode af ſpeech preſents itſelf molt readily, and 
beſides is more pathetic. 

Both the ſimple ſtructure and natural order of our ſpeech ap- 
pear to be the work of deſign, in order to attain two e 
undoubtedly deſirable, eaſe and certainty, 


But we are not to ſuppoſe that our words flow ever undil- 


turbed in the regular courſe we have deſcribed. The influence 
of the paſſions, the deſire of variety, the taſte of harmony, the 


artifice of numbers, and the exigencies of laboured conſtruction, 


all tend to produce tranſpoſitions in vaſt abundance. 
Iranſpoſition occaſioned by the force of affection is very na- 
' tural. It is the neceſlary reſult of one object, idea, or ſenti— 


ment in a good degree engroſſing the minds, which occaſions it 


to be introduced as early as poſſible, whether according to 

grammatical rule or not. Sometimes, too, inverſion is deſigned- 
ly employed, when an orator wiſhes to ſpeak impreſſively, be- 
cauſe it may tend to awaken attention. Inſtances, 

| He pluck'd, he taſted : Me damp horror chill'd, Milton. 
* Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth, may 


_ ffracl now ſay”. How languid would this be in the regular or- 


der —Iſrael may ſay now, They have afflicted me many a time 
from my youth. —“ To n purpoſe are they endowed with the 
beſt abilities, if they want activity for exerting them. Unawail- 
ing in this cafe 0//l be every direction that can be given there“ 


Upon ſimilar principles it is uſed in deſcribing objects ot vaſt 


import, of magnificence, and grandeur. 

Him the Almighty power | | 
HurPd headlong flaming from the ethereal ſky, &. Milton. 
The deſire of variety, ſo congenial to the mind, eſpecially in 
a cultivated ſtate, induces an author of taſte to invert terms 


where he can do it without ambiguity, conſtraint, or affectation, 


and without a ſameneſs of inverſion, to avoid which he will 
often prefer the grammatical order. 
There are many cirenmſtances of phraſeology in which this 
inverſion of mere variety may be practiſed without inconveni- 
ence. The neuter verb may be placed before its ſubjze&t—On 
thy right hand food the queen—the ſubject being evident, be- 
cauſe verbs of this kind admit no object. The objective of 
pronouns may be ſet before the verb Them that fin rebuke be- 


fore all- its cale proving that it is an object. The lubject, ob- 


| paſſe ve ſtate which ſeems to have been FRO for the purpoſe. + Our 


country people often take a fe imilar plan, but for want of a more er- 


fect re they are le q into foleciſms and incomplete ſentences. 
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The poets ſometimes put even an active verb before its ſubject 
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ject, and verb may be thrown into any poſition at pleaſure when 


tha two former are of different numbers— Amuſements youth re- 


quires—for agreement in number inſtantly points out the pro- 
per ſubject, and of courſe difagreement the object. A ſubſtan- 
tive and connecting prepoſition may be inſerted together, pre- 


vious to, and diſtant from, the word which they ſhould follow 


Two months had now paſſed, and of Pekuah nothing bad been 


beard. 


Not only do the e des of ſyntax in certain caſes fa- 


vour tranſpoſition, but by-rules may be laid down from eſtab- 


liſhed cuſtom expreſsly for tranſpoſed paſſages. That ſubſtantive 
or pronoun which follows the auxiliary, when the object or 
any other member uſually following precedes it, will be the 
ſubieR, as Him hath Ged raiſed up. There will e, worfhip 
and praiſe. 
We do not tranſpoſe very. freely for the ſake of harmony; 
yet we arc not without very pleaſing inſtances, particularly in 
the tranſlation of the poctical parts of ſcripture. “ With the 


Lord there is mercy ; and with him there is plenteous redemp- 


tion.“ They have mouths but they ſpeak not: eyes have 


they, but they ſce not”. 
Our poets however are very much unreſtrained in this reſpect: 


we ſeem to allow them an almoſt unbounded licence in poſition to 
compenſate for the want of it in every other department. 
They more frequently uſe their power in neglecting the general 
order than the contiguity of related words, ſeldom emulating | 
the very varied poſition adopted by the claſſic poets of antiquity. 


Ihe molt frequent of all the poctic inverſions is that of the 
adjective after the ſubſtantive, _ 
The Stoic proud, for pleaſure, pleaſure ſcorn? d. Young. 


Now in ſwift flight they pals'd the trench profound, Pope. 


I loſe myſelf in 440. ineffable, Thomſon. 
Far into Chaos and the world unborn, Milton. 
Genius warm and Judgement chaſte. Warton. 


Yet 1 believe this ſhould not be reſorted to without ſome neceſ- 
ſity of meaſure or rhyme. A more remarkable phraſe is the 
Miltonian inverſion, where one adjective precedes, and another 
follows the ſubſtantive, as 

Who to the fraudulent impoſior foul Ys 

In his uprightneſs anſwer thus return'd. P. L. iii, 692. 
and without thoſe preceding phraſes that conceal the deranges 
ment ; but this is generally attended with a degree of harſhneſs. 

O'er the green ſoil his kids exulting play, 

And founds his clarion loud the bird of day. Sercard. 
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| Refounds the living ſurface of the ground, Thomſon. 
But to limit the different tranſpoſitions, cven of thoſe peculiar 
to verſe, would be a mighty talk; beſides the other ſorts occur 
more frequently than in proſe, as the ſtyle is more labourcd, 
more pathetic, and more varied. Other inſtances, 
No vafſal God nor of his train % J. Pepe. 
Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 
Short and ſickly are they all. | 
| Thoſe inverſions that proceed from the exigencies of conftruc- 
tion become rules in the ſpecified circumſtances. The words 
feb, many (in ſome connections) what, as alſo adjectives after 
fo, FR as, and boww will have the article between them and the 
ſubſtantive. ** For thy fake 1 have ſhed wrany a tear”. Shal/, 
« What à piece of work is man!“ id. How deſpicable a ; creature 
muſt that be who is in pain for what pallcs among. / Jroulens: 4 
people. Steele. 
Frequently the adjective 1 is after the ſubſtantive that its de- 
pendent word may follow it without ſeparating it from the ſub- 


Goldfrait!, 


ſtantive; as, Feed me with food convenient for me. So when 


the adverb enough is connected with it; as, Mine good enough: 

| becauſe this adverb always following the word it affects would 
ſeparate the ſubſtantive and adjective without the additional 

_ tranſpoſition. 


Whenſe veral adjectives characterize the ſame ſubſtantive they 


are beſt after it; as The valley wide and fruitful ſupplicd i its 
inhabitants with the necefſarics of life”, Yobnſon 

In many inſtances the auxiliary do is introduced, merely or 
- principally to favour the tranſpoſition. | 

There are inverſions which can be referred to cuſtom only, 


Of this kind perhaps is the conſtantly putting the definite article 


as well as poſſeſſives between the adjective a// or both and the 
ſubſtantive, as al! the world; both my ſons placing enough, 
enoWw, alone, and only meaning alone, conſtantly after the fobitan- 
tive; placing the adjeQtive laſt in ſuch phraſes as, fix feet high ; 
placing the ſubje& after the auxiliary, when never, nor, and 
neither begin the ſentence ; in which caſe do or did is put with 


ſimple aſſertion ; as, js were people ſo happy. Neiber did 


his brethren believe on him. 


In general whatever cauſe may ſeem to require an inverſion, 


it ſhould leave the ſentence clear, correct, and evidently unat- 
feted. A contrary practice perplexes and diſguſts. A portion 
of common ſenſe, a habit of turning over ſentences in the mind, 
2 ductility in yielding even a favorite order to the general cur- 


rent of the paragraph, and a taſte refined by long acquaintance 


with the cilays of Aion, Knox, and Blair, and the Pres of 
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Pope, Goldſmith, and Hayley, will inducea propriety and grace 
in the order of conſtruction perhaps not attainable by ſtrict 
rules. Theſe notwithſtanding, are uſeful ; and will be moſt 
Priged; if exact, TT, thoſe who need them leaſt. | 
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DISSERTATION F XXVI, — — 


of THE COMPLETION OF SENTENCES. 1 


A verb indicative or imperative ſcems as neceſſary to the for- 
mation of. a ſentence, as a vowel to that of a ſyllable“. The 
ſubject of a verb is neceſſary too, but may be a ſubſtantive, pro- 
noun, infinitive, or participle. With an imperative it may 
even be underſtood or implied. 

The ſame verb may be aſſociated with ſeveral ſubjects, but 

then it belongs diſtinctly to each: unleſs in caſes where the 
very nature of the verb rejects coaleſcence with the apparent 
ſubjects ſingly ; then the phraſe or all the things conjointly are 
the ſubject; as © the black line, the dotted line, and the ou. | : 
line, make up a triangle”. OM 

Every affertion muſt dats be reſpeRing fomething 3 ; | ny 
every poſſeſſor muſt poſſeſs ſomething; every prepoſition and . 
adjective require an object or concomitant word by their defini= _ | | 
tion; every ſubſtantive, pronoun, or verb muſt have ſome kind 
of connexion with other words in the ſentence, On theſe evi- 
dent principles depends the latter part of r. 331. It may be 
further remarked that every correſponding conjunction muſt, 
from its nature and definition, have another anſwering to it; 
and when ſeveral ſimilar words are all equally connected with | 
a different one, a conjunction is required among them. | 

When any one of theſe required correſpondents are wanting | 
it proceeds either from defect; or from redundance, becaute | 0 
the word that ſeems to require the other is uſeleſs; or from 7: 4 
ellipſis, when the word, though not expreſſed, may be well | 1 * 
enough ſupplied by the common ſenſe of the hearer. This | 
figure or licence is not only convenient, but in many inſtances _ 77, 8 
highly beautiful, and merits a fuller as, h | "i 

: 1. When any member of a ſentence would be repeated in a 1 9 
ſubſequent part, and cannot but be properly ſupplied if omitted, N 

the ellipſis becomes almoſt neceſſary. Under this general head 133 
are comprehended what ſome grammarians have laboriouſly | - =, a 
amplified into many varieties. Inſtances abound ; as, lt 1 have | by 
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ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil; but if [J have ſpoken]! 


well, why ſmiteſt thou me? God rewards the righteous; and 
[God] puniſhes the wicked. Chriſt glorified not himſelf to be 
made an high prieſt; but he that ſaid unto him thou art my 


Bon, &c. [glorified him]. It was full of judgement ; righteous- | 


neſs lodged in it; but now murderers boese in it]. The man 
and [the] woman are dead. What am I, and from whence 


ſam 1?] O pity and [O] ſhame! This coach is the King's 


[coach]. He will often argue that if this part of our trade were 


well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one nation; and if another 
[part of our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain] from 


another [nation]. 2. The relatives are very often to be ſup- 
plied; as, This is the man [whom] I ſent. 3. Principal verbs 
are often underſtood after being once inſerted, and only the 
auxiliaries uſed. He viſits us but ſeldom, but when he der 
Fviſit us] it adds to every man elle a new enjoyment of himſelf. 


The object of the verb 1s alſo underſtood. Care muſt be taken 


that wrong auxiliaries be not N 4. Prepoſitions arc 


frequently omitted; as, 
What made directors cheat (in] the South Sea year? 


Such an omiſſion might lead one to aſſign a wrong object. g 
F. The prepoſition 1 is almoſt conſtantly dropt after ſend, give, 


lend, &c. and when it is ſo, the word that is connected by t comes 


before the object of the verb: He gave not ſto} God the glory. 


This, if completed, ſhould be retranſpoſed—He gave not the 
glory to God. 6. J or. though are elegantly leſt out and the 
Lubeck and verb following tranſpoſed; as, | | 
Thought tond man 
Of theſe and all the thouſand nameleſs ins, &c. 


for If fond man thought 7. Conjunctions are frequently un- 


derſtood when rapidity of ſpecch is required; in this ellipſis the | 


conſtruction mult be according to the conjunction underſtood. 
The city, army, ſand} court efpoxſe my. caule. | 
A praiſe, a ſmile, [or] a look from her is worth 
The ſhouts of thouſand amphitheatres, 
8. A member of a ſentence is ſeldom repeated after than or as, 
He can dance better than I ſean dance]. He loves you as well 
as ſhe loves] me. 9. Not unfrequently, to avoid repetition, 
the ellipfis takes place in the former part of the ſentence ; as, | 


am (latisſied and ſhall be ſatisfied. 19. Any tenſe of the verk | 


zo be is eaſily underſtood ; which accounts for what we have 
termed the phraſe abſolute, art. 313 | 
His beſt companions [were Innocence 3 3 
11. The conjunction % is often left out; as, I told him that! 
You would come. IL is mould he contined to a light familiar 
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DISSERTATIONS. 1 


ſtyle. 12. Names of objects are ſuppreſſed when the ſpeaker 
points or is ſuppoſed to point at them; as Who is that [man ?] 
13. All the words in a queſtion alter the interrogative are un- 
derſtood in the anſwer* ; as Who created man? God [created 


man]. T4. Many phraſes which appear very improper or odd. 


on a curſory view, and the greateſt part of thoſe denominated 
Angliciſms, may be accounted for by ellipſis. For example, To 
let blood [out]. 'V'o let a thing flide] down. Wo is (to) me. 
Well is (to) him. Let us walk (through the ſpace of) a mile. 
15. The words man, men, perſon, perſons, &c. are underſtood 
after adjectives. God deſpiteth not any (man). The definite 
article is often prefixed to the adjective thus uſed ; as The meek 
perſons) ſhall inherit the earthf. 16. The leading correſpon- 


dent conjunctions either and neither are frequently underſtood ; 


as (Either) he or they muſt yicid. (Neither) rival nor friend 


has he. 17. Words that can be ſupplied may in general be o 


mitted when the laws of verſiſication or the neatneſs, harmony, 
or grandeur of a period may require it. The words jbou!d ve, 
ought wwe, or do we, are neatly dropt a: ker, 2% — Why (ſhould 


we) pay men extravagantly who have but little to do ? Paine, 
The words one and another after from and to; as Petty curioſity 


led him on from (one) triile to (another) trifie, Johnſon, 
The perſona] pronoun before the relative; as, | 
EY Who here | 
Will envy (him) whom the higheft place expoſes | 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the 'Thunderer's aim. 


The prepoſition 07 and adverb when are both omitted, and that 


turned into ⁊0% at, as 


What day the genial angel to out fire 
Brouglit her, Re 


inſtead of Oz that day when the genial, &c,—S0.< What time” 


a common phraſe with the pocts. Something ſimilar is this 


clliphs of the word place—The ſon of man hath not (a Pace; 
where to lay his head. The au siliary — 40 

Trace not the fair domeſtic plan 

From what you would (do) but (from) what you can do). 


A great variety of frequently recurring ſubſtantives are omitted, 
and the omiſſion ſcarce perceived; as We called at (the ſign of) 


Harris, Hermes, b. i. c. 8. The adverbs of affirmation and 
negation, as the ſame writer obſerves, are fa contrived as to ſave @ 
repetition of nearly all the words of the queſtion. Are theſe verſes 
Homer's? Theſe werſes are Homer er ed by YES 1 1 0 ite 
errary by NO, D : Art. 287. 
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the Anchor. It is (a) good (thing) to praiſe God. So the 
words ad, taſt, matter, &c*. 

Not only many phraſes may be accounted for by this figure, 
but even ſeveral rules of ſyntax. The uſes, of it, as Mr. Buch- 
anan has obſer ved, are elegance, brevity, aud diſpatch. To theſe may 
be added an occaſional aſſiſtance to harmony. Its abuſe appears 
when it introduces obſcurity, forms ambiguous phraſes, ot 
cauſes ar by the ſemblance of affeQation. | 


DISSE RTATION XXVII. 


ON ANOMALIES, 


Language being the work of man is neither regular nor per- 
fect. Originally the work of uncultivated men, it was 
formed upon no ſcientific plan, upon no ſyſtem of principles, 
but according to the neceſſity or caprice of the inſtant. It is in 
its own nature incapable of ſudden change. Theoriſts may 
| propoſe, and writers of eminence may introduce gradual refor- 


mations; but the humble province of the practical grammari- 


an is to regiſter the tongue in its preſent ſtate, with all its blem- 
iſhes and obliquities. 

One ſource of our e words is our borrowing from 
other languages, eſpecially the Saxon, French, and thoſe we 
call learned, and retaining the inflexions which are regular in 

the original. From this ſource in particular, ariſe many of our 
irregular pluralsf and defective compariſons}. 

The greateſt part of the irregular verbs are deduced from the 
Saxon. They are pure native Engliſh words, and all, as Dr. 
Lowth obſer ves], either monoſyllables or compounded. The 
regular as well as irregular inflexion of verbs is derived from 

that ſource, For example, from afedan, afed, epme feed, fed; 
from bringan, brohte, come bring, brought ; from cnawan, cnawen, 
&now, known originally knowwen, 


The author juſt mentioned, had the idea of REY excluding 


. Some 1 rechon as ellipfes what appear to me to be complete 
ſentences : Such as, Man (they put he} is the Lord of the creatich. 


Bewware of idienefs, which (they put idleneſs) is an enemy to virtue. 


* i. r. 263. f Rule 285, 


Ix TOD. On irregular verbs. Perhaps this remark might, 


in its full ſenſe, be extended to all words in all languages. But we 
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the term irregular from verbs, by dividing them into three con- 
jugations, according to the three noted terminations of the 
participle given us in the Latin accidence ; d, f, and n. But 
the paucity of the two latter claſſes, they not much exceeding a 


hundred words, and the variety of forms of the laſt, determined 


him to reckou only one claſs of regulars, and the two laſt as 
anomalics. | | 
Theſe verbs were denominated irregulars in vol. i. but redu- 


ced to twelve clafles*, and by that means, and the contiguity of 


ſuch as undergo ſimilar changes contracted to leſs than two pages, 


whereas it is no uncommon thing lor them to be extended to 


ſeven or eight. 


The employment, and many of the anomalics of the auxili- 


ary, appear to have the ſame original. No doubr many of 


them ranked as principal verbs, and became auxiliaries through 


the want of terminations for the times and modes; after this 


other verbs ſuperſeded them in their lirſt fenſe, and they were 


confined to their ſervile uſe. 

The third origin of irregularities is the adopting the inflected 
ſtate of one ſynonymous word, and dropping the primitive z at 
the lame time retaining the primitive ſtate of the other words, 


and dropping the inflections. This is evidently the caſe with 


ſome of the irregular compariſons. Suppoſe we take for ex- 
ample the word many. This would have its degrees manier, 
manieſt, but there was another word in uſe, ſynonymous or near- 


ly ſo, mo, The degrees of this, oer and moeſt, were, either on 


account of their ſuperior brevity, or euphony, or the capricious 
favour of ſome great authority, ſubſtituted for the regular de- 


grees of many, while the poſitive itſelf ſunk into oblivion. The 


{pelling was afterwards altered ſo as to conceal the etymology. 
The great ſimilarity of the comparative and ſuperlative of all 


theſe irregulars, and their generally ending in r and /i, or con- 
taining them, is a great proof of the propricty of theſe remarks. 


Part of the irregular verbs, particularly thoſe in r. 297, claſs 
8. were evidently introduced in this way. To inſtance in one, 


the paſt time went is now always uſed for did go, but is itſelf 


the patt time of an old word end, juſt as ſont is from ſend, We 


find the word in many old Engliſh pieces, as in the old 8 


vi Robin Hood, and Guy of Giſborne: 
| One ſhoote now will I ſhoote, i Toki, 
With Chriſt his might and mayne; 


Ile make yon ſheriffe that; rec lo faft, OE 


To op he hall be- fayne, © 


* Arl. 2 
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Sometimes they are the effect of innovation, either by mer: 


accident, or neceſſity, or for decoration, or for harmony. Of thi: 


kind, are the poſſeſſives in „', the figurative genders, the con- 
founding of you and ye, the application of 2wbo to rationals and 
which to irrationals, part of the irregular and defective com- 


pariſon, and of the adjectives adapted to particular numbers, 
and part of the irregular verbs, particularly thoſe formed by 


leaving out ed after d or t, as bd, ſlit, &c. and thoſe where e, A 
dropt in the participle, as flung for flungen. 'The change of the 


Numbers in the ſecond perſon is likewiſe to be referred to this 
head; and perhaps the various forms adapted to the ſolemn ſtyle, 
Which are ſo appropriated either from their antiquity, or their 
being uſed in the fcriptures. But, in modern writers, they loſe 
by the appearance of affectation more than they gain in ſolemnity. 


Such dual and plural adjectives as vo, both, many, &c. are 
peculiar in number neceſſarily, and are to be reckoned as ir- 


regularities on account of meaning. Of this kind are the rules 


reſpecting the ſubſtantive of multitude, and reſpecting the ſub- 
ſtitution of the preſent time for any other“. 

Much akin to this ſubject is that of the ſimilarity, apparent 
identity, and unauthoriſed change of words of different ſorts, or 
of the parts of ſpeech. Notwithſtanding the general poſition 


that we have eſtabliſhed in univerſal grammar, that ſubſtantives 
and verbs are the only ſorts of words, yet the nine parts of 
ſpeech taken in a practical view, are as well known, and as 
ſtrictly limited as any thing in the ſcience. In fome caſes, how- 
ever, there is a conſiderable likeneſs between two of them, as 


: Almoſt every language has irregularities peculiar to it. The 
Frenchman when aſked, How do you as? replies, How do I do what? 
Tet does not expreſs the idea with more preciſion by his— Comment vous 


portez vous? The Italian ſubſlitutes for the ſecond perſun the come 
Plimentary phraſe your ſigniory, and afterwards a pronoun anſwoe 7 
ing to ſhe, even though Speaking to a gentleman. This Baretti teaches 


. with great humour in his Eaſy Phraſeology, or Italian and Eng: 48 


Dialogues, nearly as follows - : 
MasTER. When J am in Italy, 7 ſhall not ſpeak a zvord to you. 


hall then ſpeak to à third perſon. Herry. What perſon ? 


MasTER. Your ſeguiory. Herr. Do you mean my maid? 
MasrER. No—Suppose J aft you, How you do, T ſhall say, How 


does fbe ? HeTTyY. I. it peſſible? Mas TER. The game queſtion 1 
Hall aſt to your Papa. HeTTY. You make game of your scholar. 


11 Engliſh, we subſiitute the third person occaſionally, both for the 
firſt and second, by way oY oo and and of mode 90 but not by any 
rule. 
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18 brafs, glaſs, graſs, the ſubſtantives, and braze, glaze, graze, 


the correſponding verbs. Sometimes they appear alike to the 
e, but differ in pronunciation, as @ houſe and to houſe (houz), 
a rebel, and to rebel. But ſometimes they are alike in every 
thing but their connexion in the ſentence, and yet are to be 


diſtingulihed as different parts; as Love, the paſſion, and to love. 


Now, to write correctly, it is required that one be familiar 


with all theſe properties of language; and we ſhall find words 


of almoſt any two kinds, poſſeſſing this apparent identity. 
But as this different claſſification of apparently identical 
words puzzles the young grammarian in analizing ſpecch, fo 


the proper uſe of thoſe words that are totally alike is difficult 


to the unſkilful compoſer. For though ſome words will thus be 
of different ſorts, there are other words that have analogous 
ones which yet differ, either totally or by conſiderable altera⸗ 
tions or additions. When I walk, my action is termed a wall; 
but when 1 fwear, my action is denominated by a totally differ- 
ent term, eath, which has ſcarce a letter in common with the 


correſponding verb; when things differ, the ſtate expreſſed by 


that verb cannot be called a differ, but muſt be expreſſed with a 
conſiderable addition, @ difference; and when things alter, it 


cannot be called an alter, but an alteration, Here originates 


that wrong conſtruction called a change of parts. 


Paſs we now to what are ſtyled Grammatical Fi igures. The 
ſubſtance of what can be pertinently ſaid on this topic, has been 
already given. The following will be conſidered by ſome, as a mere 


diſplay of pedantic reading. It may, notwithſtanding, help the 
reader's ideas a little, and will at leaſt aſſiſt him to recolle& 
the meaning of the ſeveral terms, if met with in literary con- 


verſations or philological works. 


Figures are forms of ſpeech more artificial or ornamented, 
than the natural and regular phraſeology of a language. 

Grammarians ſay there are four general figurative conſtruc- 
tions that reſpec their art. Ez:1ps1s or defect, fully treated on 


before; PLEoNasM or Redundance, which in general! is rather 


2 fault than a figure; ENALTAGE or transformation, that is 
change of parts, to which the ſame remark wall apply, unleſs 


where a word is of ſeveral parts, in which caſe, as the beſt dic- 


tionaries mark them, it is no Enallage. HyeeErRBATON or 
Tranſpoſition, which has likewiſe been conſidered before. 

__Exxaiyes1s, they ſubdivide into proper ellipfis, already ſuffici- 
ently treated of; appeſition, where two ſubſtantives are uſed in 


the ſame. conſtruction, referring to the ſame thing, as King 
George—that is (ſay they) (The) King (who is cailed) George: 
Aſyndeton, omitting conjunctions: Sylleſis, when the pronoun, 
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verb, &c. agrees with the worthier, as inr. 328; Zevgma, when it u- 
grecswith the nearer, as in r. 329; and Prolepjis, when the parts are 
mentioned after the whole, though differing from it in number 
and perſon, without repeating the verb or pronoun. We wn 
are tired; I (that is, am tired) with ſpeaking, you (are tired) 
with hearing“. 

PLEONASM is ſubdivided into Pleonaſm proper, which ma ay be 
allowable in ſome caſcs of excited paſlion, as, I faw 1t with my 
own cycs; but is in general the blunder of redundance or Wu 
tology; Holyſhudeton 8 {uperfluity ot conjunctions; + and Peri. 
phrafis or à variety of words expreiling one thing, as in 
Thomtont, 

Zee the light tenants of the barren air! 
Inſtc ad of “See the birds”. 

ENALLAGE proper, changes the leſſer accidents as in the in- 
fance of the ſecond perſon plural for Singular, and pr reſent time 
for paſt or future; the ſecond ſpscies, e is the change of 
parts of ſpcech; Syn /es is When a word agrees not in con- 


Rruction but ſenſe, as in the ſubſtantive of multitude; Andce- 


LE ttc; is when clauſes are :1mconfiftent, which can never be a 
beauty. but always a great blemiſh; An inftance may be given 
by 2 Cloſe imitation of what the Latin grammarians exemp! lify 


this figure by, from Tetencet, All we to whom ſome mistor- 


tune happens from ay“ Juarter; all the time by hich paſſes in 
the interim before that © evil is known is for gain”, The ſpeaker 


be gins as if he would have faid— Should rechon- it as gain—but 


ends as if he had begun 70 all tus 

HvFERBATON is made to nokia Diſtance of the agreeing 
words, as between Of man's firſt diſobedience“, and © Sing 
heavenly Muſe'', in the beginning of Paradiſe Loſt; Anaftrop!: 
or tranſpoſition; ; Hyſc: on proteronii, the ik thing: in feuſe be- 
ing laſt in words; as, Shut the door and come in; this figure i“ 
a bull, and ſhould be corrected; Sys, which 1 is a confuſed 


* T tee not how to exem l the figure fynecdoche in Eugliſt, 
evphen the property of a part is ascrived ie the awhole, as vultum ca- 


ligine tectus. F 1 equj,Lẽã‚＋ puzzled with Parelcon the vancces-_ 


gary encliitc, as egomet ; and Hendyadis expre//ing. one ag as tavo, 
ar, pateris libamus et auro, 
Num nos on:nes, quibus alicunde aliquis objectus eff Habits: 
Omne guod oft inierea tempus, Prius quem id rescitum oft, Iucro /i. 
Hecyra, act iii, I. i. V. 6, 7. 


| n a mutual change of cases, as dare: claſſibus aultros 


for auſtris clalles, 7s inabplicable to Engliſh A OE: 


P. 
, {i 
p- 


j ͤöũ¼r T—[7! as 


Fed” ia eee 
G 
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placing of words; Tres, that divides a compound word, and 


interpoſes ſomcthing; 2s, Do right, at what expence ſocver. 


Come your own (el. Percntliſis, which interrupts a ſentence 
b- the infertion of a foreign clauſe, as What bliſs (did ye but 


{now that blils) is yours! 


THE END. 


ERRATA: 


P. 13-1: 1 from bot. for 137 r. 7.— p- 15 OS for fuhltantives 
* 


4 


r. fubiiancc P.. 5 1-14 from bot. for COmohlaut T. CUNLUML 
p. 21 1, 4 for contrary er. contrary. 
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